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Potes. 
ROBIN HOOD'’S WELL. 


The following extract from a manuscript in the 
Lansdowne Collection in the British Museum, of 
a tour made through a great part of England in 
the year 1634, is another proof of the many I 
have selected in my edition of the Robin Hood 
Ballads of the popularity of the celebrated Eng- 
lish yeoman, the hero of Sherwood Forest. The 
whole of the tour is very amusing, full of 
quarian anecdotes, customs, and manners. The 
travellers, whoever they might have been, were 
not only good topographers, but sociable and en- 
joyable companions ; their peregrinations, which 
extended through twenty-six counties, remind the 
reader very much of Brathwayte’s Journal of 
Drunken Barnaby, if it were rendered into his 
doggrel rhyme : — 


“Went through Sherwood Forest, and passing by 


Worksop, Welbeck, Retford, Southwell (where there is a | 


fayre minster), Scroby Park, and Nottingham to Don- 
caster. Took up our lodging at the 3 Cranes, where we 
found a grave and gentile Hoste, no lesse you can ima- 
gine him to be, having so lately entertayned and lodg’d 
his Majestie in his said progresse, for in that way his 
Majestie’s Gests lay; and it fell out so fortunate for us 
to march some 100 miles from Newark to Newcastle.” 

“ The next morning we mounted, and passed over the 
river that comes from Sheffield, for to dine at Pomfret. 
In the mid-way, to season our that morning’s-purchas’d 
travelling plate, being thirsty, we tasted a Cup at Robin 
Ilood’s Well; and there, according to the usuall and an- 
cient custome of travellers, were in his rocky chaire of 
ceremony dignify’d with the order of knighthood, and 
sworne to obey his lawes. After our oath, we had no 
time to stay to heare our charge, butt discharg’d our due 
Fealtie Fee, 4d. a peece, to the Lady of the Mountaine, 
on we spur’d w our new dignitie to Pomfret.” 


The travellers seem to have been remarkably | 


well received and welcomed wherever they so- 
journed, whether as friends or strangers. ‘Their 
remarks upon cathedrals and monuments, castles, 
and prisons are interesting and quaint. Another 
extract or two may amuse : — 

“At Newark wee found a joviale Hoste, as merry as 
20 good fellows, his name, agreeing with his mirth, was 
Twentyman; he was a proper ffellow, like a Beefe-eating 
Guard-Boy, and a very good intelligencer.” 

“ We entred the fayre Church, which is richly adorned 
with monuments, and seats of Noblemen, Knights, and 
others. The stately upright spir’d steeple is joyn'd to his 
beautifull spouse the Church, and standeth by her, as a 
froper Bridegroom doth by his newly trim’d bride.” 

Their description of the metropolitan city of 
York and its cathedral is highly graphic ; as also 
is that of the chapter-house, shown to them by 
the verger : 

“ The magnificent, rich and stately, and lofty winding 
entrance whereof did exactly promise and curiously fore- 
tell us the worth within, which I am not able to express, 


anti- | 


only I remembered to commemorate. At the entrance 
into her, over the doore, is curiously cut and framed our 
Saviour’s picture in his mother’s arms; St Peter and St 
Paul on either side; the seaven lofty, stately, rich win- 
dowes, curiously painted with the story of the Booke of 
Bookes; as also that strange miraculous roofe, framed 
with Geometrycall Art, which is most beautifull and 
rare to all that behold it, and accounted by all travellers 
one of the neatest, uniform, and most excellent small 
peeces in Christendom; so that one traveller did so ad- 
mire, commend, and approve it, that he caused this Latin 
verse in golden old Saxon letters to be inserted on the 
wall at the entrance thereof; — 


“¢*Ut Rosa Flos Florum, 
Sic est Domus ista Domorum.’ 


” 
After viewing that famous abbey, called St. 
Marie’s, and after a set at tennis there, and a cup 
of refreshment, 
“ They found it time to depart from this old Citty, though 
they would willingly have stay’d longer to have heard a 
famous scholler try’d for Blasphemy in the High Com- 
mission Court; but we had spun out our longest period 


| of time, and so, with ‘many God thank hers,’ we bad our 
| good cheap Hostesse adieu.” 


At Hexham the travellers visited Naworth 
Castle and park, belonging to Lord William Ho- 
ward. But being prevented by his absence from 
paying their respects to him as they had intended, 
they met with 
“lucky entertainment in a little poore cottage, in his 
Liberties, driven in thither with very ill weather; to wit, 
with a Cup of nappy ale, and a peace of a red deer pye, 
more than we thought fit,” say they, “ to acquaint his Lp. 
with.” 

The cathedral at Hexham they thought not so 

“ fayre and stately” as they had seen — 
“and remembered no more monuments of note, but that 
of Bishop Oglethorp, that crown’d our late vertuous 
Queen Elizabeth; and that of Snowden the Bishop, that 
preach’d Robin Hood to our late renowned King.” 

While the travellers, however, — 

“were thus rounding, facing, counter-marching, and 
wheeling, in this strong garrison towne, we heard of a 
messenger from that truly noble Lord, we the last day 
miss’d at Naworth, w* a curteous invitation to dinner at 
Corby Castle the next day, w*" we accompted, as it was 


| indeed, a mighty favour from soe noble a person, and sent 


back his Lp.’s servant, w® the tender of our services, till 
the next day that we were to present them ourselves.” 

“The next day wee went thither, and were by that 
generous brave Lord courteously and nobly entertayn’d ; 
and sorry he sayd he was, that hee was not at Naworth, 
to give us there the like. His Lp.’s comaunds made us 
to transgresse good manners, for neither would he suffer 
us to speake uncover’d, nor to stand up, although our 
duty requir’d another posture; but plac’d us by his Lp. 
himselfe to discourse with him untill dinner time.” 

“ Anon appear’d a grave and vertuous Matron, his 
Hon'e Lady, who told us indeed we were heartily wel- 
come; and whilst our Ancient and myself address’d our- 
selves to satisfy his Lp. in such occurrents of Norfolke * 
as he pleas’d to aske, and desired to knowe, wee left our 
modest Captaine to relate to his noble Lady what she 





* By the conclusion of the Tour it seems that the 
travellers were residents in this county. 
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desired. These noble twaine, as it pleas’d themselves to 


tell us themselves, could nott make 25 years both toge- | 


ther when first they were marry’d; that now can make 
above 140 yeares, and are very hearty, well, and merry; 
and long may they continue soe, for soe have they all 
just cause to pray that live neer them; for their Hospi- 
tality and free entertainment agrees w' their generous 
and noble extraction, and their yeares retaine the 
memory of their Hon»! Predecessors’ bountifall House- 
keeping.” 

The Tour is replete with valuable information 
relative to public edifices, monuments, brasses, 
crosses, and other medizval antiquities, either en- 
tirely lost or defaced by time and personal vio- 
lence; together with the characters of eminent 
individuals of the period, all well worthy of the 
attention of the Archeologist. J. M. Guten. 

Worcester. 

This curious Itinerary will be found in the Lansdowne 
MS., No. 213. fols. 319—350., and makes sixty-four closely 
written pages. It is entitled, “A Relation of a Short Sur- 
vey of Twenty-six Counties, brietly describing the Citties 
and their Scytuations, and the Corporate Towns and 
Castles therein. Observed in a Seven Weekes Journey 
begun at the City of Norwich, and from thence into the 


North, on Monday, August 11th, 1634, and ending at the | 


same Place. By a Captaine, a Lieutenant, and an An- 
cient: all three of the Military Company in Norwich.” 
At the end are three pages of poetry, entitled, “ In Com- 
mendation of the Gentile Travellers and the Journal. By 
a Friend,” ) 


CHANGE OF STYLE. 


Will you allow me to make a Note on a not 
unimportant subject? I would call attention to 
the fact that writers occasionally, not to say fre- 
y ny: content themselves with the statement 
that in the calculation of the difference between 
the Old and New Styles twelve days must be al- 
lowed, and this irrespective of the period at which 
the occurrence spoken of took place. It is of 


course correct as to the present century, but not | 


of any other. An instance occurs in 2™ §. v. 
501., in Curapert Bepe’s interesting article on 
“ Orientation,” though it would appear to be 
an oversight of the Rev. W. Airy rather than 
his own. He says, speaking more particularly of 
our ancient churches, — 

“ The change of style must also be borne in mind, and 
twelve days allowed in the calculations.” 


Another case in point I recently came across in | 


Jesse’s Walton's Complete Angler (Bohn, 1856), 


p- 145., where Piscator is telling his scholar of the | 


twelve artificial flies. To the word “ March” this 
note is appended : — 

“The months are here given according to old style, 
therefore twelve days earlier than now, which must be 
taken into consideration in adapting flies to seasons.” 

Now, it is ten days, and not twelve, that should 
be reckoned in this case, as that was the difference 
that had arisen, from the use of the Julian calen- 


dar, in excess of correct time when Walton wrote; 
and, as we now use the correct computation of 
| time, any specified date can be no more in ad- 
| vance of correct time now than it was then. 
| "The Julian calendar would appear to have been 
| discovered to be faulty as early as the Council of 
Nice, in 325, as the ten days which Gregory XIII. 
retrenched in 1582, are said to have arisen in the 
computation of time from that event. Besides re- 
| jecting these ten days, the Gregorian calendar 
“ appointed that the hundredth year of each cen- 
tury should have no Bissextile, excepting each 
| fourth century.” (Chambers’s Universal Dic- 
tionary of the Arts and Sciences, art. “‘ Calendar.”) 
| Thus we find the difference of twelve days be- 
| tween the Old Style, as used now by the Rus- 
| sians, and the New, as used by the Western 
nations, to have accrued between a-.p. 325 and 
the present time; and therefore the difference 
stated in the following table is that which must 
be allowed in the calculations of dates in the re- 
spective periods: — 
A.D. A.D. Difference. 
From 825 to 500 - Iday. 
” 500 to 600 - 2 days. 
” 600 to 700 - 
” 700 to 900 
» 900 to 1000 
» 1000 to 1100 
» 1100 to 1300 
1300 to 1400 
1400 to 1500 





eee 4 
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) 
) 
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e 1500 to 1700 - 1 
» 1700 to 1800 e B88 « 
» 1800 to 1900 - 122 » 


If I have made any error in the details of the 
foregoing, I trust some among your numerous 
correspondents will correct me. I feel sure the 
subject is worthy their consideration. Ter Bre. 





PRAYER-BOOK OF 1559, AND CRANMER'S BIBLE. 


In consequence of the notice of an “ old Bible” 
in “ N. & Q.” vol. vi. p. 30., I am induced to re- 
cord that there is in the library of Lichfield ca- 
thedral a small quarto volume containing the 
Prayer-Book of 1559, and Cawood's edition of 
Cranmer’s Text of the Bible, but unfortunately it 
is not perfect. The first remaining page is “ A 
Table for the Order of the Psalmes,” and the last 
is part of “A Table to fynde the Epystles and 
Ghospells.” 

There is no title-page between the Prayer 
Book and “The fyrste booke of Moyses.” N® 
second part of the Bible is marked by title or 
| pagination. “The thirde part of the Byble” be- 
| gins with “ The Psalter.” The title-page “ of the 

bookes called Hagiogropha” is perfect, but with- 
out date ; as is also that of the New Testament. 

This last title-page is ornamented at top with a 

| woodcut representing the Last Supper, and at 
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bottom with one representing the betrayal of 
Christ by Judas. 

It may be strange to assert it, but to my mind | 
the grouping of figures in the Last Supper is so 
decidedly better than we find it in some modern 
representations, that an artist might well borrow 
from it in attempting a finished painting of the 
subject. Perhaps the place of Judas at table is not 
correct ; but on examining the print with a mag- 
nifying glass the features of the betrayer, with his 
crooked Jew nose and dark frown, as he leans 
forward to dip in the dish, are really characteristic 
of the man. And since there is a popular tale 
about Judas and a saltcellar, I may add that no 
saltcellar is placed near him on the table in this 
old woodcut. 

P. H. F. having dwelt on the spelling Hera, I 
am led to explain that, although such spelling 
occurs twice in the Old Testament (Gen. ch. iii. 
and iv.), yet the name is twice spelled Eve in the | 
New Testament (2 Cor. xi. and 1 Tim. ii.). The 
one name is taken from the Hebrew, the other 
from the Greek. 

The name by us written Hannah in the opening 
of the Ist Book of Samuel is spelled without a 
final A by Cranmer: in the Vulgate it is Anna, 
and in the version by Tremellius, Channa. 

The name Eli is spelled as we spell it, but in an 
ecclesiastical document bearing date a.p. 1280, 
the spelling is Hely; and in the Vulgate and the | 
Latin translations by Tremellius and Franciscus 
Junius, A.p. 1607, it is Heli. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury who names Hely 
gives an unflattering picture of “ the piety of our 
forefathers " in 1280 ; for he compares the Lichfield 
ecclesiastics to the sons of Hely, who exhibited so 
much carnal love “at the dore of the tabernacle 
of the congregation :” “ Fillii Hely fillii Belial es- 
sent, luxuriosi pariter, et gulosi,” &c. See Dug- 
dale’s Monasticon, ed. 1673, vol. iii. p. 228. col. 1. 

A comparison of Cranmer’s translation with our | 
authorised version shows in a remarkable manner 
what extensive changes took place in the English 
language immediately after the great Reformation. 

As to the Prayer Book of 1559, I observe in it : | 
“This is also to be noted, concernyng the leape | 
— that the xxv. day of February, which in 
eape yeares is counted for two dayes,” &c. 

Query, the history of the twenty-fifth day of 
February being thus made a double date in leap- 
year? « 

Throughout the Prayer Book, as well as in a | 
table after the New Testament, the name of the 
first day of the week is invariably spelled with 
Son, instead of Sua, for its first syllable. 

Query. Was the name Sonday intended or de- 
signed to be a translation of, or substitute for, 
Dies Dominica ? Jacosus pE LecetTrexp. 


(Mr. Orror has kindly added the following note to 
this article: —“This Bible is a copy of Cawood’s Cran- | 


mer, fully described in “ N. & Q.” 24 S. vi. 30, 31. It is 
the first edition of Cranmer in which the verses and words 
added have no mark to distinguish them. They were 
previously either printed in a smaller type or between 
brackets. The Book of Common Prayer was probably 
the first edition published by virtue of the Act of Uni- 
formity, April 28, 1559, altered from that of Edward VI., 
and certainly before Elizabeth’s order to peruse the les- 
sons and cause new calendars to be imprinted. Bissextile, 
the additional day, was fixed by Cesar to be on the 24th 
July, and by 21 Hen. III. the intercalary day and that 
next before it were to be accounted as one day. There is 
no allusion to Feb. 24 being the intercalary day in any of 
my early Bibles, except in that printed at Geneva by 
John Crespin, 1569, Calendar Feb. “24 the place of 
leape yere.” When shall we have a good history of the 
Book of Common Prayer? ] G. Orror.” 


LETTER FROM GRAND MASTER OF THE ORDER OF 
8ST. JOHN OF JERUSALEM TO ROBERT BOTIL, 
PRIOR OF ENGLAND. 


I have much pleasure in forwarding the en- 
closed, which is a correct copy from the original, 
now existing among the records of the Order of 
St. John of Jerusalem at Malta. 

As you will perceive, it is a letter from the 
Grand Master, John de Lastic, and addressed to 
the Prior of England, Robert Botil; its date 6th 
July, 1453-4. 

I am not aware that it has heretofore been pub- 
lished, and am hoping that it will be first brought 
to light through the columns of “ N. & Q.” 

Wa. Winruror. 

“ Frater Joannes de Lastico et Venerabili ac Religioso 
in Christo Nobis preCarissimo fratri Roberto Botil Pri- 
oratus Nostri Anglie Priori Salutem in Domino et nostris 
firmiter obedire mandatis: Summa cordis nostri amari- 
tudine fraternitati Vestre intimamus Magnum Teucrum 
inimicissimum Cristianorum cum vertisset animum ad 
Urbem Constantinopolim habendam, eorum, ut fertur, 
Sexcentis Millibus pugnatorum obsedisse — et demum die 
vigesima nona Mensis Maij proxime elapsi vi armorum 
magna Christianorum Strage cepisse. In qua omnia 


| crudelitatis impietatis e: abominacionum genera exercuit 


ut nihil crudelius dici aut excogitari queat. Imperatorem 
vero Grecorum fortiter bello defunctum inter cadavera 
perquisitum et inventum ac si viveret decolari jussit 
—Nobiliores et principes illius Urbis infelicissime filiis 
eorum prius ante ora parentum interfectis trucidavit — 
Urbem totam in pradam dedit — Classis Christiano- 
rum qu in auxilium Imperatoris venerat cum paucis 
dumtaxat navibus Januensium et triremibus Veneto- 
rum vix vacuis naut; nam reliqui bello perierat — 
exceptis qua celeritate evaserunt l’eram civitatem Janu- 
ensium sine armis Magnus Teucer prefatus obtinuit 
Muros illius solo equavit — Incolis censum imposuit — 
Et id facturum de Constantinopoli creditur — Classem 
suam de novo restaurat infestaturus omnes hujus Orient; 
insulas, ut temptet eas ulterius tributarias facere vel de- 
lere— Ex quibus rerum mutationibus considerare potestis 


| quo in timore et periculo nos urbesque nostre Rhodi et 


insule nostre consistant propter hujus perfidissimi hostis _- 
nimiam potentiam et propinquitatem cui dicere et facere 


| sine mora est. — Premissa intimavimus omnibus regibus 


et principibus Christianorum et Venerabilibus Prioribus 
nostre Religionis, cum matura nostri nostrique Venerandi 
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Consilii deliberacione in tanta necessitate et discrimine | 


positi.— Et quia nostris magis Religiosis et subditis, 
quam externorum auxiliis uti in nostra angustia statu- 
imus Tenore presentium Vobis Venerabili Priori commit- 
timus ut visis presentibus Assembleam preceptorum et 
fratrum dicti prioratus convocetis vel aliter provideatis 


sicut vobis melius videbitur —In qua quidem primo pro- | 


videatur de Religioso provido Vestro locumtenente in 
dicto prioratu — et de personis idoneis precupacione re- 
sponsionum ordinariarum et areragiorum et aliarum 
rerum pertinentium nostro comuni tesauro—Ita ut or- 
dinatis temporibus ab omnibus qui debebunt integralis 
fiat satisfuctio pro nostri Conventus sustentacione. Dein- 
de eligantur quatuor preceptores bene dispositi et apti 
bello — quibus quidem quatuor preceptoribus sic ut pre- 
mittitur electis et omnibus fratribus Conventualibus dicti 
Nostri Prioratus extra Conventum existentibus sub vir- 
tute Sanctx obedientiw ac pena condemnatz rebellionis 
ac privacione officiorum et beneficiorum habitorum atque 
habendorum in Nostro Ordine precipimus et districte 
precipiendo mandamus, quatenus sine mora ipsi precep- 
tores electi arendent { ? | suas preceptorias quibuscumque 
eis possibile sit ad annos tres pecuniis anticipatis — Super 
uo Vos Venerabilis Prior eis licentiam dabitis—et ipsam 
ibi ad cautelam concedimus et donamus — Salvis tamen 
responsionibus ordinariis et juribus Nostri Comunis te- 
sauri ac oneribus impositis et imponendis per Nostram 
Religionem quas et que reservari et infallibiliter solvi 
volumus pro dicti Nostri Conventus manutencione. — Et 
premissi sic electi et alii fratres Conventuales de quibus 
supra fit mentio bene fulciti armis pecuniis et servitoribus 
ex partibus in armis eis sustinendigs propriis expensis 
possibilibus cum primo passagio magis propinco [ ? } et 
comodo huc Rhodum celeriter proficiscantur — Scimus 
aut’ oe) 
tionibus Vos Venerabiles Priores solicitare ob vestram 
affectionem, quam ad Religionem Nostram geritis sed 
Vos rogamus ut personaliter cum decenti committiva et 
armis sufficientibus fratres vobiscum premissos electos et 
alios supradictos ad memoratum Nostrum Conventum 
contendatis — et nullo modo deficiatis, et acceleratis iter 
et gressus vestros quia nunc tempus est ut pro Nobis et 
fide Catolica sempiternam gloriam comparemus. — Si qui 


vero preceptores dicti Nostri Prioratus erunt debiles, | 


senes et infirmi qui venire nequeant, eos taxetis ut in 

uniis tantum quid solvant — Que pecunie in artil- 
iariis et rebus bello necessariis expendantur et pro defen- 
sione hujus Nostre Urbis trajiciantur vel potius vobiscum 
feratis — Interim tamen Nos paramus — et quantum pos- 
sumus ad defensionem nos munimus licet pauci simus et 
pauperes, Nam his causantibus Teucri prosperitatibus 
necesse est ad debita magna pro hujus loci ac Insularum 


Nostrarum tutela et defensione descendere et declinare.— | 


In cujus rei testimonium Bulla Nostra Magistralis in cera 
nigra presentibus est impressa. Datum Rhodi in Nostro 
Conventu die VI. mensis Julij Anno ab Incarnato Christo 
Jhesu Domino Nostro Millesimo quadrigesimo quinqua- 
gesimo tertio.” 





THE MIDSHIPMAN’S THREE DINNERS. 


I do not think there is any harm in putting the 
following story on record, It was told me, many 
years ago, by the hero of it, my very valued friend 
Captain (afterwards Admiral Sir Francis) Beau- 
fort. ‘There are many men in whose mouths such 
a story would pass for a flourish; but all who 
knew Sir Francis Beaufort also know how sin- 
gularly and eminently free he was from all dispo- 


nos esse opus mandatis aut aliis admoni- | 


sition to exaggerate. In fact, nothing but the 
| notoriety of his character in this respect, and in 
| several others which tend the same way, would 
| justify the publication: to gain him the reputa- 
tion of a mender of good stories would be rather 
a difficult task. The oddity of the circumstance 
struck me so much that I remember the details, 
and almost the phrases. We were talking of a 
midshipman’s appetite, as a thing which bears a 
high character for energy and punctuality, and 
Capt. Beaufort said it had never been fully tried 
how many dinners a midshipman could eat in 
one day. “I,” said he, “got as far as.three.” I 
begged to know the particulars, and he gave them 
as follows : — “I had eaten my dinner at the mid- 
shipman’s table, and a very good one, as I always 
did. After it, the captain's steward came up, and 
said: * The captain’s compliments, and desires the 
favour of your company to dinner.’ ‘ But I've 
dined,’ said I. * For mercy’s sake, don’t say that, 
Sir,’ said he, ‘ for I shall be in a scrape if you do; 
I ought to have asked you this morning, but I 
forgot.’ So I thought I must go; and two hours 
afterwards I did go, and I dined, and I think I 
made my usual good dinner. Just as we rose 
from table, a signal was made by the admiral to 
send an officer on board, and, as it was my turn, I 
had to go off in the boat. When I got on board 
the admiral’s ship, the admiral said to me: ‘ Ah! 
Mr. Beaufort, I believe.’ ‘ Yes, Sir,’ said I. 
‘Well, Mr. Beaufort,’ said he, ‘the papers you 
are to take back will not be ready this half hour ; 
| but I am just sitting down to dinner, and shall be 

glad of your company.’ Now, you know, as to a 
| midshipman refusing to dine with the admiral, 
| there are not the words for it in the naval dic- 
tionary. So I sat down to my third dinner, and 
I am sure I did‘very well; and I got back to my 
own ship just in time for tea.” 

Admiral Beaufort’s career strikingly shows 
| through how many dangers a human life may be 
| preserved to the age of eighty-four. He had a 

very large share both of shot-risks and sea-risks. 


| his ship was sent to look out for. He was twice 


| wounded to the utmost extent of danger short of 


what “will do.” He was fully drowned: and his 
account of the sensations, as given to Dr. Wol- 
laston, is perhaps the clearest and most trust- 
worthy narration that we have on that subject. I 
never knew till about two months before his death, 
| long as I had known him, that our connexion was 
| of a much earlier date than our acquaintance. He 

commanded the convoy of the fleet in which I was 
brought home from India in infancy. He was then 
thirty-three years old; and an oflicer would not 
have been nominated, in time of war, to take home 
more ships than he had years over his head, if a 
very high opinion had not been formed of his 
judgment and presence of mind. The last note I 


He was wrecked in early youth on the very reef 
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ever received from him, written two months be- 
fore his death (which took place Dec, 17, 1857), 
acknowledged my communication of this “ amus- 
ing link in our two life threads,” as he called it. 
It is highly characteristic of his brevity of style 
that he apologised for the “length of this scrib- 
ble,” — three sides of note-paper, widely written. 
A. De Morgan. 


Sitnor Notes. 


The Electric Telegraph Foretold.—In Lord 
Bacon's New Atlantis (Boln’s edition, p. 303.), 
the Father of Solomon's house, in narrating the 
wonders of that imaginary college, among others, 
says, 

“We have engine-houses where we prepare engines 
and instruments for all sorts of motions. There we imi- 
tate and practise to make swifter motions than any you 
have, out of your muskets or any engine you have.” 

This “ swifter motion ” than that of a ball from 
a musket or a cannon may not be sufficiently in- 
dicated to satisfy the mere matter-of-fact man, 
but clearly intimates our great philosopher's con- 
ception of the lightning’s speed. But another 
prediction of a more recent date is more precise 
and inductive. 

About the year 1816, a party of country gentle- 
men were dining at Alfoxton Park in the western 
part of Somersetshire. A casual expression from 
one of the company aroused the, hitherto, most 
silent person of the party, a shy, but intellectual- 
looking man, who appeared even younger than he 
was; and rising into enthusiasin, he proceeded to 
describe the power of electricity, and the range of 
its influence. At length their startled attention 
was fixed by his solemnly pronouncing the follow- 
ing remarkable words: ~“I prophesy that by 
means of the electric agency we shall be enabled 
to communicate our thoughts instantaneously with 
the uttermost parts of the earth!” This an- 
nouncement was received as a wild chimera. 
Yet, absurd as the idea was then deemed, the 
most of the party have lived to witness the fulfil- 
ment of those prophetic words, uttered two-and- 
forty years ago. 

The person who thus foretold the electric tele- 
graph was Andrew Crosse, then ynknown to the 
scientific world. James Exnes, C. E. 


Remarkable Coincidence. —On Friday, Sept. 20, 
1754, the Earl of Drumlanrig, eldest son to the 
Duke of Queensberry, was on his journey from 
Scotland with the Duke his father in one post- 
chaise, and the Duchess his mother with Lady 
Drumlanrig in another; and, being tired with rid- 
ing in the chaise, got on horseback. Soon after- 
wards his pistol accidentally went off, and killed 
him on the spot (London Magazine, xxiii. 477.). 
On Friday, Aug. 6, 1858, the Marquis of 


ed., London, 3 vols. 8vo., 1789. 
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Queensberry, at his seat, Kinsmount, Dumfries- 
shire, went out with his gun to shoot rabbits, and 
was found dead from his gun having gone off, and 


shot him from the left breast through to the back. 
= 


oa 


Curious Suppression.— There is a book which 
I first know of as The British Chronologist, 2nd 
It afterwards ap- 
The Chronological Historian, by W. 


pears as 


| Toone, Esq., of which the second edition is Lon- 


vols. 8vo., 1828. It is a series of events in 
chronological order, from Caesar downwards ; and 
in modern times gives very unimportant events, as 
executions, duels, fires, &c. It gives the history 
of the proceedings against Charles I. from a very 
royalist point of view; and not only omits the 
visit of the king to the House of Commons for the 
purpose of seizing the five members, but sub- 
stitutes another event in its place. This event 
took place Jan. 4, 1641-42, a day which is blank 
in both the editions above-named. But we are 
informed that, on Jan. 3, “the king went to the 


Common Council of London, and demanded the 
five members out of the city.” I suppose this book 
is still in circulation. [, 


Placing the Pen behind the Ear.— The practice 
of thus resting the pen, when not in actual use, 
& manceuvre performed by clerks with such pro- 
fessional rapidity, and such unerring regularity 
and ease, as if it were really “ the right thing in 
the right place,” has at least antiquity to recom- 
mend it. According to Mr. Wilkinson, the scribe 
of ancient Egypt would clap his reed pencil be- 
hind his ear, when listening to any person on 
business; as the painter was also in the habit of 
doing when pausing to examine the effects of his 
painting. F. Pai.orr. 


German Divisions of Men.—'The Germans di- 
vide mankind into Gefiihlsmenschen and Verstands- 
menschen. By which divarication they mean that 
the first act according to the dictates of their feel- 
ings, men of feeling; and the other class, accord- 
ing to the dictates of their understanding, under- 
James Exmes. 





Queries. 

FAIRFAX’s “ TAssoO,” FIRST EDITION (1600). 

Both Mr. Knight and Mr. Singer profess to 
take the first edition of Fairfax’s Tasso (1600) 
for the text-book of their respective reprints. 
But the opening stanza (Book or Canto 1. stanza 
1.) of Mr. Knight’s editions (1817, 1844,) is to- 
tally different from that in Mr. Singer's edition of 
1817; both editors professedly reprinting the 
same edition, viz. the first (of 1600). 

Mr. Leigh Hunt has not noticed this strange 
discrepancy between the copies of the first edi- 
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tion—if discrepancy there be—in his amusing 
Book of Beginnings. 

In a copy of the first edition, lately possessed 
by Mr. Lilly, the first stanza of the First Book or 


Canto had, and now has, a slip pasted over it; | 


presenting, in seemingly contemporaneous type, 
the first stanza, since reprinted by Mr. Singer. 
Underneath this printed slip is the first stanza, 
continued in Mr. Knight’s reprints of the first 
edition ; bearing date respectively 1817, 1844. 

In a magnificent large paper copy of the second 
edition (1624) the stanza of the slip, adopted by 


Mr. Singer, is written out on the broad margin of | 


the volume, and assigned to Dr. Atterbury be- 
cause (as Mr. Lilly, the fortunate possessor of 
this volume also, very fairly supposes,) signed 
“F. Attby.” 


The MS. stanza is thus introduced: “This | 


stanza was afterwards thus altered by Dr. Atter- 
bury from Tasso, viz.,” &c. Then follows the 
stanza. The epithet “scattered,” in the last or 
eighth line, standing underscored, with the word 
“erranti” written under it, and the whole sub- 
scribed (F. Attby). 

The Dublin (of 1726), an edition, the real 
fourth, overlooked by Mr. Knight in his enumer- 
ation of the issues preceding his own, and indeed 
generally unnoticed by others, prints the stanza 
in its usual form, and not after Dr. Atterbury’s 
and Mr. Singer's variation. 

I have not had an opportunity of seeing as yet 
how Mr. Willmott treats this point in his new 
edition ; nor, indeed, do I know in which shape 
he prints the stanza in his text, —supposing him 
to take the first edition (1600) for his exemplar. 

I would beg leave on this showing to offer the 
following threefold Query :— : 


1. Did Mr. Singer print from a copy of the | 


first edition (1600), which had his reproduced 
version of the stanza in question (Can. 1. stan. 1.), 
standing as an integral part and parcel of the 
printed text of the book? Ifso — 

2. How comes it to pass that the stanza could 
have been afterwards—as by the MS. annotator 
of Mr. Lilly's second edition it is—attributed to, 
or appropriated by, Dr. Atterbury ? 

3. Are the printed texts of the copies of the 
first edition known to differ in this important par- 
ticular—the one set, or portion of the edition, 
from the other ? Perer. 


Minor Queries. 


| Anne, and subsequently entered the Guards. 
Richard was Governor of the Tower when the 

Scottish Lords were executed. He died unmar- 
ried. His brother left one son, Samuel, who be- 
| came somewhat celebrated in his time as the pro- 
| prietor of a large school in Dublin, and as the 
companion of the wits and literary men of the day. 
Sheridan's sons were educated in his school : Tom 
Moore also, and, for a time, Arthur Wellesley, 
| afterwards Duke of Wellington. A considerable 
| number of the Irish nobility were instructed by 

Mr. Whyte. He also published some books which 
were afterwards republished by his son and suc- 
cessor, Mr. Edward Athenry Whyte. 

Vartov ap Harry. 

“ Memoirs of the Earl of Liverpool.” —Who 
was the author of Memoirs of the Public Life and 
Administration of the Right Hon. the Earl of 
Liverpvol, K.G., published at London in 1827, in 
one vol. 8vo.? The work is inscribed, in a com- 
plimentary dedication, to Lord Eldon. In the 
Preface the author says, that — 
“acting with no political party, he is not conscious of 
possessing more than a general feeling of attachment and 
gratitude to the men and measures which have protected 
the grey hairs and small possessions of his father, and 
kept open the path of peace and prosperity for his 
children.” 

It is a respectable production, but the compiler 
appears to have had access to no peculiar or pri- 
vate sources of information. L. 


Ireland and the Irish.— By whom has Ireland 
been described as “that vulnerable heel of the 
British Achilles?” And who bas written, “ Les 
Irlandois, que nous avons vu de si bons soldats en 
France et en Espagne, ont toujours mal combattu 
chez eux ?” ABuBA. 


French Coin.—I should be obliged by infor- 
| mation on the following points, or by references 
| which would enable me to prosecute my inquiries. 
1. What has been (from the earliest time to 
which our information extends) the standard of 
Jineness of French silver coin ? 
| 2 What relation did the French pound weight 
| of silver bear: a. To the Tower pound; b. To the 
| pound Troy ? 
3. Was there ever a time when the livre was 
worth a pound weight of silver ? 
4, Where can I find in a tabular form the suc- 
cessive depreciations of the French coin ? 
MELETES. 


Comus Queries. — 1. Is there any evidence of 


Whyte Family.—Can any correspondent of | Charles I. having been present at the performance 


“N.& Q.” afford me information as to the an- | 


cestry of Capt. Solomon Whyte, who came to 
England with William, Prince of Orange, fought 
at the battle of the Boyne, and, dying early, left 
two sons under the guardianship of General 
Pearce? ‘These sons became pages to Queen 


of Comus at Ludlow Castle ? 
| 2. Whether Henry Lawes, the composer of the 
| music for Comus, had any arms; and if so, what 
were they ? 
3. Who acted the parts of Comus and Sabrina? 
G. H. K. 
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| 
Hedgehog, a Symbol. — An old painting repre- 
sents a female saint of great beauty, and the nipple 
of one sucked by a hedgehog. Who is here re- 
presented ? Repcryr. 


“ Spirit of the Pestilence."—Who is the author 
of a poem called The Spirit of the Pestilence, 
published by Brown, Thornbury, 1849 ? It hasa 
note prefixed dated from Alveston Academy. 

Hr. Witson. 


Lines by Tom Moore. — About thirty years ago | 
some stanzas said to be by Moore, but which are 
not to be found in his Works, excited considerable 
attention. The French Eagle addresses the peo- | 
ple in the Place Vendéme. The following four 
lines are all which I remember : — 

“ Where are the Gallic eagles gone, 
Which shadowed with extended wings 
The sceptered pride of all save one 
Of Europe’s subjugated kings ?” 

I shall be much obliged if any of your readers 
can tell me the name of the poem, and where it is 
to be found. If not too long a copy would bea 
great favour, as I may not be within reach of 
many English books. E. A. E. 

St. Omer. 


Wellstye, Essex (?) — Can any of your corre- 
spondents inform me of the position of Wellstye, 
and of the family of Lionel Lane, described as of 
that place about 1670? Is there any list of the 
manors of England in existence ? R. C. W. 


Richard Dizon, D.D.,. Bishop of Cork and 
Cloyne from 1570.— Any genealogical informa- 
tion of the above will much oblige 

R. W. Drxon. 


| 
} 
Seaton-Carew, co. Durham. 


Monumental Inscriptions. —Is there any printed | 
collection of inscriptions upon the tombs and mo- 
numents of Englishmen buried in Normandy and | 


Brittany ? R. C. W. | 


Negro Boy sold in England.— The Stamford 
Mercury records, under the date of November 
30, 1771, that “at a late sale of a gentleman's 
effects at Richmond a Negro boy was put up, and 
sold for 32/.;" and adds, “a shocking instance in 
a free country!” Is there any authentic record 
of a later sale of a slave in England ? 

Pisney Txomrson. | 


English Mode of Pronouncing Latin.— May I 
request some of your classical correspondents to 
inform me (or to direct me to sources whence the 
information is to be obtained) at what time and | 
under what circumstances we in England adopted 
a mode of pronouncing Latin, more especially in 
relation to the vowel a, which differs from that 
of every other country in Europe, and is not 
warranted (so fur as I know) by the practice | 


of cither the ancient or the modern inhabitants 
of Italy ? J. Emerson Tennent. 


Sunday in the Sixteenth Century. — A little 
work, entitled An Earnest Complaint of divers 
vain, wicked, and abused Exercises practised on the 
Saboth Day, by H. Roberts, Minister (London, 


by Richarde Johnes, 1572, 12mo.), gives a great 


| deal of information on the abuse of Sunday at 
| that period : — 


“T may speak of one notable abuse w" among the rest 
is so much practised, that it is made in a manner lawful 
for Christians to breake and violate y* Coinandements of 
God: and it is called a siluer game Ye people wil 
not stick to go x or xii miles upon the Saboth day in the 
moring unto a siluer game.” 


He speaks also of — 
“ Bearbaitings and Bullbaitings, for w" porpos Parysh 


| Garden at London is a place whiche draweth a multitude 


upon the Saboth day.” 
Is anything known of this so-called silver game? 
and what place is meant by “ Parysh Garden ?” * 
R. C. W. 
Macdonalds of Perthshire. —1 feel very much 
interested in a family of Macdonald, of whom 
William was born at Perth in 1680, and married 
Elizabeth Lowther of the city of Durham, circa 
1735, where he died in 1777. They had a son 
Thomas, who was buried in the Mayor's Chapel, 
Bristol, in 1782, and a grandson, Robert Henry, 
who died at Durham, 31st July, 1831. They were 
all in the medical profession (the first was a sur- 
geon, and the others were physicians), and the 
latter was born in Jamaica, whither the family 
went before 1755. Any genealogical account of 
the family down to William will be much prized 
by A Descenpant. 


The Indian Princess Pocahontas.—Can you 
inform me where the Indian Princess Pocahontas 
was buried? I have searched and inquired in 
vain, both in this country and in America ? 

Mrs. H. S. Roaers. 


528. New Oxford Street. 


Blackheath Ridges.—Can any of your readers 
inform me if the ridges on Blackheath are natural 
undulations, or have they been thrown up by the 
plough at any time ? S. 


Pope, Turner, Clarke, Neale, Lascelles. — What 


| was the relationship between Pope's Turners of 


York and the Turners of Kirkleatham?t What 
was the relationship between these latter and Sir 
Paul Neale ? The Turners were patrons of the 
livings of Kildale and Kirby Syston [?], to which 
they appointed, first, the Rev. Mr. Neale, and, on 
his decease, the Rev. Thos. Robert Clarke, A.M. 

[* This is clearly Paris Garden Theatre in Southwark. 
See “N. & Q.” 1* 8. xi, 52. 

q See an account of the Turner family of Kirkleatham 
in Nichols’s Topographer and Genealogist, i. 505.) 
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The Neales intermarried with the Turners, and 
Sir Paul Neale married the sister of the Venera- 
ble Gabriel Clarke, D.D., Archdeacon of Durham. 
What was the name of Lady Neale’s father, and 
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what were the arms of Gabriel and Thos. Clarke? | 


What was the connexion between the Clarkes and 
the Lascelles, of whom one took the name of Las- 
célles Clarke? Of these titled and baroneted 
families, the records in the county histories are 
obscure, because the county history of York is 


deficient. E. H. T. 


The Lascelles Family.—Can any one inform me 
whether the Earl of Harewood can trace his de- 
scent through H. Lascelles, Esq., of Northallerton, 
from Edward III. or any former king of this 
country ? T. 8. U. C. 


Medal of Alfonsus.—I am anxious to learn the 
date, occasion, and comparative rarity of a bronze 
medal in excellent preservation, and of remarka- 
bly fine workmanship. This medal is about three 





inches in diameter, and bears on the obverse the | 


bust of an Alfonsus (Qu. which ?) with the legend 
“ ALPONSUS REX REGIBUS IMPERANS ET BELLORUM 
VICTOR.” 
“CORONANT VICTOREM REGNI MARS ET BELLONA.” 
Mars and Bellona are represented in the act of 
crowning Alfonsus, who is seated between them. 
The name of the artist is given, and is Christo- 
phorus Hierimia. This singularly beautiful medal 
was found in Smithfield during some excavations 
for the e Any information re- 
specting it from your numismatic correspondents 
will be thankfully received. B. H.C. 


rection of a house 


James Russe of Maidstone.—Information re- 
quired respecting James Russe, a merchant (pro- 
bably of French extraction), who was settled at 
Maidstone during the reign of Chas. I. and the 
Protectorate. 


The inscription on the reverse is, | 


Me eres. | 


Matthew Duane.— Where may be found any | 


memoir of Mathew Duane, Esq, of Lincoln's Inn, 
London ? or, of whom may inquiry be made re- 
specting him? ‘There is, in the Gentleman's Ma- 
gazine, Part 1, for 1785, an obituary notice of 
Mr. Duane, highly laudatory ; and in Horace 
Walpole’s Letters, as well as in Twiss’s Life of 
Eldon, that gentleman is described in a manner 
equally honourable to his memory. His nephew, 
Michael Bray, Esq., also of Lincoln’s Inn, was 
Mr. Duane’s sole legatee. If any descendants of 
that gentleman are living, what is their address ? 


Decra. (1.) 


Strype's Diary and Correspondence. — Where 
are the Diary and literary correspondence of the 


historian Strype? ‘The most valuable portions of 


his historical collections are in the British Mu- 
seum ; the Cecil Papers, derived from Sir Michael 
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downe collection, and those of Foxe, the martyro- 
logist, in the Harleian. But Chalmers states that 
“he carried on an extensive correspondence with 
Archbishop Wake, and the bishops Atterbury, 
Burnet, Nicolson, and other eminent clergymen 
or laymen, who had a iaste for the same researches 
as himself;” and that “he kept an exact Diary of 
his own life, which was once in the possession of 
Mr. Harris, and six volumes of his literary cor- 
respondence were lately in the possession of the 
Rev. Mr. Knight, of Milton in Cambridgeshire.” 
(Biog. Dict. 1816.) Where are they now ? 
J.G.N, 


Banns of Marriage. —I have before me a regis- 
ter, belonging to the year 1656, in which it is 
stated that the parties “were published in waye 
of marriage by the bell-man of the cittie."” Can 


~ information on this point? N. B. 
The Arncliffe Worm.—Can any of your corre- 


spondents inform me where I can find a copy of 
the poem entitled the Arncliffe Worm, by Giles 
Morrington, author of Praise of Yorkshire Ale, &c. 

C. J. D. Inatepew. 


Archbishops’ Copes. — What is the nature of the 
vestment worn by the Archbishop of Canterbury 
at the opening of Convocation? Is it a cope of 
red silk? ‘The late Archbishop wore also, I am 
told, a peculiar vestment of a purple colour at his 
visitations at Canterbury Cathedral. Of what na- 
ture was this? ‘The present Archbishop, I hear, 
wears a similar one made of black silk. I have 
never seen these vestments, and have only heard 
them described, and should be glad of a more 
particular and accurate description. Are they 
ancient or not ? WituraM Fraser, B.C.L. 


Alton Vicarage, Staffordshire. 





Minor Queries with Answers. 


Roamer : Saunterer.— The Builder, in the 
volume for 1857, p. 545., says, — 


“ The body (of Thomas & Becket) was first interred in 
the erypt, and hither came the first influx of pilgrims. 
Here the king humiliated himself for the words which 
instigated the deed, and hither came Louis VII. of 
France, Richard of the Lion Heart immediately on his 
return from the Holy Land, and King John directly 
after his coronation. It was the age of pilgrimage. One 
who had been to Rome was a roamer, and from amongst 
those who had visited the Holy Land, La Sainte Terre, 


we got saunterers !” 


Are these words really derived as thus ex- 
plained? or does the paragraph exhibit the lively 
wit of the talented editor ? A. R. T. 


[ Other etymologies of roamer and saunterer have been 
proposed ; but at any rate the derivation which explains 


| roamer as properly signifying one who went on a pil- 


Hickes, Lord Burghley's secretary, in the Lans- 


grimage to Romé is well supported by collateral evi- 
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dence. We find traces of this connexion in Med.-Latin. 
Thus romagium was a pilgrimage to Rome (Ital. romeag- 
gio). The pilgrim himself was called romius, roumius, 
romeus (Ital. roméo). In Spanish and Portuguese we 
come still nearer to “roamer.” In Sp. a pilgrimage is 
romeria, “so called because pilgrimages are principally 
made to Rome ” (* Dixose assi, porque las principales se 
hacen & Roma”); and in the same language we find 
romero m., romera f., a pilgrim. The corresponding words 
in Port. are romaria, romeiro m., romeira f. Romaria, 
says Bluteau, is “so called from Rome. For we say not 
Jerusalemaria, nor Santiagueria, but Romaria par excel- 
lence, because of the jubilees which the popes have 
conceded at Rome.” And again, on romeiro, the same ad- 
mirable lexicographer says, “ derived from Roma, because 
the most usual pilgrimage was to the sacred relics of 8. 
Peter and S. Paul at Rome.” It may be added that the 
words which we have now enumerated (romeria, romero, 
&c.) came in due time to signify any pilgrimage or pil- 
grim, whether to Rome or elsewhere. “ Nec tantum qui 
Romam peregrinationes instituunt, sed quivis peregrini ita 
appellati.” 
quibusdam peregrinis intelligunt.” It should also be borne 
in mind that some of these roumieux, romeros, or roméos 
made a succession of pilgrimages, wandering first to one 
“holy place,” then to another; a rambling life, which 
brings us so much the nearer to roaming. These frequent 
pilgrimages, in fact, led occasionally to habits of actual 
vagrancy, not at all tending to edification. Hence the 
couplet — 
“ Qui varia invisit peregrinus limina templi 
Innocuus vita, cum vagus est? Minime!” 


Hence also the Sp. proverb, “ Quien muchas romerias 
anda, tarde ® nunca se santifica.” (“He that on pil- 
grimages goeth ever becometh holy late or never: a 
proverb which teaches us not to go rambling from place 
to place.”) 
de una parte @ otra,” 
roamer. Taking all 
ation, may we not 
romaria, romero, &c. 


- Re fran que aconseja que no se ande vagando 

hus the romero became a mere 
these circumstances into consider- 
fairly trace to “ Roma,” through 
our English roamer and roam? —— 
Saunter has been derived, not only from Sainte Terre, but 
from sans terre. Both derivations are plausible; but at 
present we have nothing in support of either one or the 


other, beyond the similarity of sound, “Saunterer” ap 
pears to bear the same relation to the Sp. santero, as 
*“roamer ” to romero. Santero is, 1. a hermit; 2. one who 


is agent to a hermit, ie. the person who lives with him, 
and “ goes about questing for his chapel ” (Pineda); 3. any 
one who goes about begging for the Church. May we 
not, then, connect “ saunterer”’ with santero, as well as 


“ roamer 


, 


” with romero ? | 


Cow and Snuffi 7a. About seven years ago I 
passed an inn close by Llandaff with this sign. 
Besides the above-mentioned words there was a 
figure of a cow and also of a pair of snuffers (I 
think in a candlestick). Can any of your readers 
explain its origin and import. D. R. T. 


game provided. To this class belong “The Eagle Inn 
| and Bowling Green” (Manchester), “The Horseshoe and 


comforts. 


So also in old French, roumieux, “quod de | 


Bowling Green” (Manchester), and “The Bath Hotel and 
Cricket Club-House” (Newcastle). There are, however, 
others of these double signs, where the second item 
conveys an intimation, not of games, but of creature- 
Such are “The Cock and Bottle” (Strand, 
Hemel Hempstead, &c.), “ The Swan and Bottle” (Ux- 
bridge), “The Crown and Can” (St. John Street), “ The 
Magpie and Pewter Platter” (Wood Street), “The Bear 
and Rummer” (Mortimer Street), “The Ship and Punch 
Bow!” (Wapping), “The Rose and Punch Bowl” (Red- 
man’s Row), &c., each of which speaks for itself; ¢ 
punch, good beer, good fare, good wine, at the respective 
Now, may we not place by the side of these last 
the sign of “The Cow and Snuffers,” as intimating that 
at “The Cow ” there was good accommodation for the 
night ? The snuffers, according to D. R. T.’s recollections, 
were in the candlestick. It was, then, a flat candlestick ; 
not a pillar candlestick, but a chamber candlestick. Such 
a candlestick, with the candle alight, would be handed, 
we may suppose, to the traveller when he retired to rest; 
while the accompanying snuffers symbolise the accom- 
panying admonition of the chambermaid when she hands 
the light, “ Please to put it out, Sir.” What is this, in 
plain English, but “Goop Brevs?” “The Swan and 
sottle,” good liquor at “The Swan;” “The Cow and 
Snuffers,” good beds at “The Cow.” Snuffers appear to 
have been used in this country long before extinguishers 
were known. The sign of “ The Cow and Snuffers,” seen 
by D. R. T. hard by Llandaff, is also commemorated in 
George Colman’s musical farce, The Review, or the Wags 
of Windsor, Act IL. Se. 1., where Looney Mactwolter falls 
in love with Judy O’Flannikin : — 
“ Judy’s a darling; my kisses she suffers ; 
She’s an heiress, that’s clear, 
For her father sells beer; 

He keeps the sign of the Cow and the Sauffers.” 
rhere are other inn-signs, besides those now enumerated, 
which combine what are apparently very incongruous 
objects, such as “ The Goat and Compasses,” “ The Apple- 
Tree and Mitre,” “ The Pig and Whistle;” but these be- 
: - 


long to a different category. 


houses. 





Comet, a Game.—What was the game of comet, 
which Dodington alludes to in his Diary as having 
been played in his time? In Oct. 1752 he waits 
upon the Princess of Wales at Kew. “We walked 
in the afternoon till it was dark. As we came in, 
she said that she had a petition from the Prince, 
that we would play at comet, of which he was very 
fond” (p. 141.). A few days afterwards he visits 
the Princess at Kew. “As soon as dinner was 


over, she sent for me, and we sat down to comet. 


| Unless it relates to some local legend, best known to | 


those who dwell on the spot, the sign of “ The Cow and 
Snuffers ” may perhaps be explained on much the same 
ie iple as the signs recently noticed in “ N. & Q.” 2e¢ 
S. vi. 238., viz. “The Cow and Skittles,” and “ The Salu 
tation and Cat;”" “The Cow” and “The Salutation” 
being the signs, properly so speaking, of the respective 
houses, while the adjuncts, skittles in the one instance, 
and cat (or trap and bat) in the other, were games pro- 
vided for the guests, So“ The Red Lion and Ball” (Red 


We rose from play about nine; the royal children 
retired, and the Princess called me, &c.” (p. 142.). 
4s 
[ This is a French game at cards, and is also noticed in 
Southerne’s comedy, The Maid’s Last Prayer, 1693, Act 
IIL. Se. 1: 
“ Wishwell. To my knowledge you have won above 
6001 of her at comet. 
“ Lady Malepert. Not 90 much at comet, but more at 
all games.” 
rhe game of comete ot manille was played by any number 
of persons not exceeding five. It very nearly resembles 
the modern game of speculation. For the rules and mode 
of playing, see Diderot and D’Alembert’s Encyclopédie, 


Lion Street); “ The Red Lion” being the sign, ball the | art. Comers. } 
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Raphael's Galatea.—I find in Lanzi that Ra- 
phael painted the well-known fable of “ Galatea” 
for the gallery of Agostino Chigi, and have seen 
an engraving of one picture on this subject which 
I have reason to believe is only one of a series. 

Can you, or any of your correspondents inform 
me if any such series of engravings exists? and 
if so, where it is to be seen ? 

I find also a reference to a letter to Onstiglione 
on the “ Galatea” of the Palazzo Chigi, which is 
said to be found in Lett. Pittor., tom. i. p. 84. 
Any information on this point will likewise oblige 

C. P. 

[From the manner in which the fresco, known by the 
name of the “ Galatea,” painted by Raphael in 1514, in 
the Roman villa of Agostino Chigi, is mentioned by 
Eastlake, Handbook of Painting — The Italian Schools, 
p. 392., it would seem that it is one painting only, and 
not a series. It is therefore probable that our corre- 
spondent is in error in supposing that the engraving 
seen by him was but one of a series. Cf. Vasari’s Lives 
of Painters (Bohn’s), iii. 24.} 

Rev. William Spicer.—Is there any definite 
knowledge of the antecedents of the Rev. Mr. 
Spicer, who died a.p. 1656? An inscription on 
his tomb at Stone, near Kidderminster, records, 
or did record, that martyrs’ blood flowed in his 
veins. Spicer himself appears to have been “ de- 
prived,” and to have been succeeded by his 
son-in-law, Richard Sergeant, who (became Bax- 
ter's curate? but) was subsequently “ ejected.” 
The arms of the Spicers are seen on a tablet in the 
church of Ashchurch near Tewkesbury. Siema. 

pie is probable the Rev.Wm. Spicer was a descendant of 
John Spicer, one of the Marian martyrs, who suffered at 
Salisbury, April, 1556. See Foxe’s Acts aad Monuments, 
by Townsend, viii. 725, 726.] 


Bridget Bostock.— Where can I obtain infor- 
mation concerning Bridget Bostock, the “ Cheshire 
Pythoness?” She is mentioned by Pennant in 
his Tour in Wales, ii. 373, edit. 1784. 

T. Tormam. 

[Some notices of Bridget Bostock’s marvellous cures 
will be found in The Gent. Mag. xviii. 418, 414. 448, 450. 
518; xix. 176, 343; xxviii. 627; lix. 899.] 


Gipsies. — Wanted a list of such authors as 
have treated on gipsies of all parts of the world, 
but especially of Great Britain and Ireland. An 
account of the celebrated “ Norwood Gipsy” is 
also requested. Mee Merritizs. 


{The following works concerning this strange race may 
be consulted : — Historical Survey of the Customs, Habits, 
and present State of the Gipsies, by J. Hoyland, 8vo. 
York, 1816. Hoyland has largely made use oha work by 
Heinrich Moritz Gottlieb Grellman, entitled Dissertation 
on the Gipsies, being an Historical Enquiry concerning the 
Manner of Life, Economy, Customs, and ( Conditions of these 
People in Europe, and their Origin, translated by Matthew 
Raper. Lond. 4to. 1787.—The Zincali, or an Account of 
the Gipsies of Spain, with an Original Collection of their 
Songs and Poetry, and a Copious Dictionary of their Lan- 
guage, by George Borrow, 2 vols. 12mo, 1841, and 12mo. 





1846.— Observations on the Language of the Gipsies, a paper 
by Wm. Marsden, F.R.S. in Archeologia, vol. vii. 1785; 
and “N, &. Q.” Ist S. iv. 471.; v. 395.; and xi. 326.] 





Replies. 
THE ROOD LOFT. 
(2™ S. vi. 141. 193.) 


Your readers in general must deeply regret 
that your able correspondent F. C. H. (p. 193.) 
should have overlooked the main question, and 
have given his attention to an accidental omission 
in copying an inscription, if not irrelevant, cer- 
tainly only an accessory, and which might have 
been detected by a far less erudite writer. This 
omission is a matter of regret, but how it escaped 
the observation of many reading men is difficult 
to determine; but, under any circumstances, the 
correction is thankfully received. 

To the remark, that the words copied from the 
lectern were used at the end of the Epistle and 
Gospel, F. C. H. has added, “but this has no 
foundation in truth ;” this very decided assertion 
may be correct, but a very little examination into 
the matter will probably justify that assumption 
in the opinions of many. 

The positive’ uses to which the lecterns were 
applied are well understood, and do not require 
to be repeated here, but those uses must be borne 
in mind. 

On the side of this celebrated lectern, beneath 
the slant on which the scriptures rested, and con- 
sequently before the priest, is beautifully painted 
the eagle of St. John, holding in his talons a 
scroll on which are the words in legible order: 
“In principio erat verbum.” 

On the opposite side, and consequently fronting 
some persons, are the words painted in Old Eng- 
lish autem, black upon a white ground, and 
within a red border (which have led to this cor- 
respondence) ; but not in a readable form, but 
musically arranged. 

F. C. H. says they were painted “ not for actual 
use.” It must be difficult to reconcile this rea- 
soning with the large square notes and the divi- 
sions of the words; to make a position like this 
tenable, sure some example is required. 

In copying this inscription, your readers will 
observe, at p. 143., the word gloria is rendered 
“glori-a”" — this I presume is not questioned ; 
why, therefore, was not the exact form adhered 
to at p. 193.? Sure this would have carried con- 
viction home, and removed whatever doubts might 
possibly have been entertained that this chant 
was intended for the use of persons so placed as 
that they could at a convenient distance read both 
the words and music. 

As a “significant motto,” the addition of the 
music again obtrudes itself; and is a sufficient 
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refutation, or, at least, it certainly makes some | to “lori,” which forms one syllable: the i being 


further examples desirable before the position can 
be permanently established. 

Of the uniformity of the services at pre-reform- 
ation periods, little can be said in furtherance of 
this inquiry. They probably varied in every 
locality, and it may be questioned whether the 
different religious orders did not maintain a dis- 
tinct set of forms, and as a reference not dissi- 


milar to those now in use in the magnificent | 


Abbey of the Premonstratensians at Averbode. 
Here this vindication might have ended, but, 
under the influence of irresistible temptation, the 
following must be added : —To be studiously cor- 
rect is a necessary obligation, and, for the non- 
observance, all in common must pay the customary 
penalty. Even F.C. H., under whose castiga- 
tion the careless copyist of the chant now suffers, 
may find that his reading “ Patre et Sancto” is 
incorrect; the “ et” does not exist, and for “ sem- 
piterna,” it ought to be read as it actually stands 
upon the lectern, “ Sépit’na.” H. D’Aveney. 


Your correspondent F. C. H. asserts that the 
lines written upon the lectern at Ranworth 
church were not sung at the time stated in the 
article upon rood-lofts. This assertion is not 
satisfactorily established. Your correspondent 
rests satisfied with stating, that such is not the 
present practice of the Roman Catholic church, 
and does not bestow due consideration upon the 
grounds on which the contrary opinion may rest. 
He forgets that to refute an error fully, it is ne- 
cessary, not only to state the facts which militate 





against it, but also to investigate and explain the 


manner in which it arose. Without passing an 


opini e merits of either view, I[ desire to | - -¥ - 
Pe a the merits of either view, esire to | some degree from the Revolution of 1688, Thomas Fraser 


express a hope that this question may yet be 
examined upon sounder principles of criticism. 

Your correspondent’s corrected reading of the 
inscription is open to three objections : — 

1st. The correction is unnecessary. 

2nd. The correction itself requires to be cor- 
rected. 

3rd. The last line is inaccurately transcribed. 

Firstly. The omission of the word “ patre” was 
obviously the result of an inadvertence. Every 
reader must have supplied it spontaneously, the 
word being required by the metre as well as by 
the sense. 

Secondly. The insertion of the word “et” is 
faulty. It does not occur in the inscription, is 
not required by the sense, and destroys the rythm. 

Thirdly. Your correspondent’s version of the 
last line is not accurately transcribed from the 
original : — 

“ Tn sdpit'na secula,” 
and is inconsistent with the metre, the last line 
corresponding with the first, and not with the 
‘The word “in” answers 





consonantalised, as is sometimes the case in Ho- 
race and Virgil. LINCOLNIENSIS. 





BROTHER OF SIMON FRASER LORD LOVAT, 
(2™ S. v. 335.; vi. 176. 191.) 


The enclosed paragraphs from a Highland news- 
paper will probably interest Capo Iniup, Mr. 
Fraser, and A. S. A., if they have not already 
seen them : — 


“ A CLAIMANT OF THE BARony or Lovat. — The fol- 
lowing paragraph has been going the round of the 
southern papers. We are unable to vouch for its authen- 
ticity, and merely give it as one of the on dits of the day: 

“It is said that a descendant of the ancient family of 
Fraser of Lovat exists in the direct line, and is likely to 
appear shortly as a claimant of the barony of Lovat in 
the peerage of Scotland. This claimant, whose name is 
John Fraser, asserts that he can trace his pedigree from 
Thomas, the twelfth lord, through his eldest son, Alex- 
ander Fraser, who having killed a man in Scotland, took 
refuge from justice in Wales, where he lived in obscurity, 
and married, leaving Simon, the thirteenth lord, in pos- 
session of the family honours. It appears that marriage 
and baptismal registers are existing in confirmation of 
the facts that Alexander Fraser married, and that he left 
a son, whose descendants, if they can make out their case, 
would be thus the direct heirs of this ancient barony.” — 
Inverness Advertiser, Aug. 24th, 1858. 

“Tue Barony or Lovat. — We recently inserted a 
paragraph on this subject from a southern paper, and — 
without being able to vouch for the truth of the story — 
we now copy the following from the Shrewsbury Jour- 
nal of Wednesday last: — 


“*Tt would appear that on the death of Hugh, the ele- 
venth Lord Fraser of Lovat, in 1696, the next in succes- 
sion to the title was Thomas Fraser, of Beaufort, but in 
consequence of the disputes between the nobility, and the 
unsettled state of matters in the Highlands, resulting in 


never legally established his right to the barony of Lovat, 
though he ordinarily was styled by that title. He died 
in 1698, two years after his cousin Hugh, the eleventh lord. 
The person who claimed the honours upon his death was 
his second son, the well-known Simon Lord Lovat. The 
person who was really entitled to them was Alexander 
Fraser, his eldest son. This young man had unfortu- 
nately killed a man in a brawl, and had fled from Scotland 
into Wales some time before 1692, and some years before 
his father became entitled to the barony. One traditional 
account represents that he struck a piper dead who 
played a tune insulting to his Jacobite prejudices, and on 
that account fled from justice. He remained some time 
in Wales, where he married rather late in life, and left 
children, both male and female. His sons, instead of 
rising, appear to have sunk in social position, and to have 
fallen into obscurity and comparative poverty; but their 
descendants would be undoubtedly the heirs to the title 
of Lovat, and would occupy a position probably unaffected 
by the subsequent calamities of their family. In the 
non-appearance of Alexander Fraser, the barony and 
estates were claimed by his next brother, Simon, and 
after long litigation and delay, were awarded to him in 
the year 1730. His subsequent treachery, attainder, and 
death, are notorious as matters of history. After his exe- 
cution the ancient barony of Lovat remained unclaimed 
until the present Lord Lovat in the peerage of the United 
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Kingdom came forward to claim it. At the close of the 
session of 1857 it was awarded to him in the absence of 
any other claimant. The present claimant, John Fraser, 
who declares himself to be a descendant of Alexander | 
Fraser, was totally unaware of any steps having been 
taken in the claim until the decision had been given, but 
he has since that time been engaged in taking proper 
means to reverse it, and to establish his own rights as the 
lineal descendant of Alexander Fraser. His case promises 
to offer many points of interest both to the genealogist | 
and to the legal student.’ ” — Jnverness Advertiser, Sept. 
14, 1858. 

A. S. A. states that the death of Alexander 
Fraser was clearly proved in 1699. If he could 
give references to the legal documents that prove 
it, it would of course do away at once with the 
hopes of the claimant referred to. Simon Fraser 


was a man of unscrupulous cunning, and = 


not have hesitated to represent his brother a 
dead if it suited his own purpose. Indeed it is 
evident on the face of- the statements of facts 
given by A. S. A., that the existence of a brother 
known to be alive, but not forthcoming, or liable 
to be tried for murder if he did appear, would 
have been ruinous to the prospects of the Lovat 
family. 

One other point in A. §. A.’s communication 
seems note-worthy. He says “ Alexander Fraser, 
eldest son of Thomas of Beaufort, fought at the 
battle of Killiecrankie, 27 July, 1689, and died 
shortly afterwards, in his twenty-sixth year, un- 
married.” Now what proof is existing of Alex- 
ander’s age? In the Memoirs of the Life of Lord 
Lovat, professing to be written by himself, it is 
stated, in correction of the Memoirs concerning 
the Affairs of Scotland written by George Lock- 
hart : — 

“The author of these memoirs was probably igno- 
rant that Lord Lovat was imprisoned for his exertions in 
the Royal cause at the age of thirteen years, and at the 
very time that his elder brother was the first to join in 
the expedition of Lord Viscount Dundee.” — Memoirs of 
Lord Lovat, p. 221. : 


Now what proof is there that Alexander was 





thirteen years older than his next brother, for | 


such Simon appears to have been. Is there any 


evidence existing either of the date of Alexander's | 


birth or of his death ? M. S. C. F. 





JEST AND SONG BOOKS. 
(2™* S. vi. 206.) 


A complete answer to the inquiry of M. would 
not only be beyond my powers, but would occupy 
much more space than could be devoted to it in 
a pages. begin, however, by offering him a 
ist of a few of the jest books which are at the 
moment within my reach: — 

A Banquet of Jests, new and old, 12mo., Lond., 1657 

Bon-ton Jester, 12mo., Lond., n. a. 

Cambridge Jests, 12mo., Lond., 1674. 

Coffee-House Jests, 12mo., Lond., 1686, 


Comes Facundus in Via, by Democritus Secundus, 
12mo., Lond., 1658. 
Complaisant Companion, or New Jests, &c., 8vo., Lond, 
1674, 
Complete London Jester, 8vo., Lond., 1764. 
Court and City Jester, _ Lond., 1770. 
Covent Garden Jester, New E ‘dition, Lond., n. d. 
Peter Cunningham’s Jests, or r Modern High Life below 
Stairs, 12mo., Lond., n, d. 
Delight and Pastime, or Pleasant Diversion for both 
Sexes, by G. M., 8vo., Lond., 1697. 
Decker’s Jests to make you Merie, 4to., Lond., 1607, 
Encyclopedia of Wit, 12mo., Lond. n. ad, Several 
editions, 
England’s Jests, 12mo., Lond., 1693. 
England’s Witty and Ingenious Jester, by W. W., 17th 
Edition, 12mo., Lond., 1718. 
Sir John Fielding’s Jests, or New Fun for the Parlour 
and Kitchen, 12mo., Lond., n. d. 
Festival of Wit, or Small Talker, by G. K. Summer, re- 
sident at Windsor, 12mo., 17th Edition, Lond., 1800. 
Gratiw Ludentes, Jests from the Vniversitie, 12mo., 
Lond., 1638. 
Good-Fellow’s Calendar, 12mo., Lond., 1826. 
Hobson’s Jests, 4to., Lond, Mislaid, and reference mis- 
sing. 
Ben Jonson’s Jests, 12mo., London., n. d. 
tion.) 
Kett’s Flowers of Wit, 2 Vols. 12mo., Lond., 1814. 
Laugh and be Fat, or the Merry Companion, 12mo., 
Lond. Several editions. 
London Jests, 12mo., Lond., 1684. 
Joe Miller’s Jests, 8vo. and 12mo., Lond. 
tions. 
New Joe Miller (by Bannantyne), 2 Vols. 12mo., Lond., 
1801. 
Drawing-room Joe Miller, square 12mo., Lond., 18—. 
Modius Salium, a Collection of such pieces of Humour 
as prevailed at Oxford in the time of Anth. & Wood, 
Oxon., 12mo., 1751. 
The Nut-cracker, by Ferdinando Foot, Esq., 12mo., 
Lond., 1751. 
Original Jests, selected from Shakspeare, Garrick, &c., 
12mo., Lond., 1810. 
Oxford Jests (by Capt. Hicks), 12mo., Lond., 1684. 
The Polite Jester, or Theatre for Wit, 12mo., Lond., 
1796, 
Peele’s Merry and Conceited Jests, 4to., Lond., 1627. 
Hugh Peters’s Tales and Jests, 4to., Lond. 1660, 
Mrs. Pilkington’s Jests, or Cabinet of Wit and Humour, 
2nd Edition, 12mo., Lond., 1764. 
Pinkethman’s Jests. Mislaid, no reference. 
Quin’s Jests, or Facetious Man’s Pocket Companion, 
12mo. Lond., 1766. 
Royal Jester, or Prince’s Cabinet of Wit, 12mo., Lond., 
1792. 
The Scotch Haggis, consisting of Anecdotes, Jests, &c., 
8vo., Edin., 1822. 
Scottish Jests (by Chambers), 2nd Edition, 12mo., 
Edin., 1838, 
Scogin’s Jests, gathered by Andrew Borde, 4to., Lond., 
n, d, 
Scrapeana, or Fugitive Miscellany, 8vo., York, 1792. 
Shakspeare’s Jest Book. So called by Mr. Singer in 
his elegant reprint of “Tales and Quicke Answeres.” 
8vo., Chiswick, 1814. 
Tarleton’s Jests, full of delight, wit, and honest mirth, 
ito., Lond., 1638. 
Teagueland Jests, or Bogg Witticisms, 12mo., Lond., 
1690. 
Threatrical Jests, or Green Room Witticisms, 12mo., 
Lond., n, d, 


(New Edi- 


Many edi- 
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Treasury of Wit, feap. 8vo., Sunderland, 1788. 

Jemmy Twitcher’s Jests, 12mo., Glasgow, 1798. 

Versatile Ingenium, the Wittie Companion, 12mo., 
Amst., 1679. 

Wits, Fits, and Fancies, 4to., Lond., 1614. 

Yorick’s Jests, or Wit’s Common-place Book, 12mo., 
Lond. 1783. 


I have, I think, omitted a few, upon which I 


cannot immediately lay my hand ; but if this list | 


is of suflicient interest to your readers, I may sup- 
ply the deficiency at some future time. 

[t is obvious that the list might be greatly en- 
larged if we were to include the numerous publi- 
cations of the same class which have issued from 
the various provincial presses. Were a complete 
enumeration intended, it would be proper to in- 
clude collections of anecdotes; which, although 
not purporting to be facetious, generally convey 
some ingenious turn of thought, or happy expres- 
sion. We should also mention the many volumes 
of epigrams, and other compilations of short 
poetical pieces of a humorous character, of which 
perhaps the least that is said the better. I have 
confined myself to such as are in the English lan- 
guage, conceiving your querist’s object to be thus 
limited. It need not be remarked, however, that, 
without reverting to classical times (when even 
the fabulists might be ranked among collectors of 
jests), there are many collections in Latin of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries of a highly 
grotesque character; nor will — readers re- 
quire to be informed, that in all the continental 
languages books of a similar class are no less 
abundant than in our own. 

Of all the collections which I have mentioned, 
the Encyclopedia of Wit, Bannantyne’s Modern 
Joe Miller, Scrapeana, and Chambers’s Scottish 
Jests, appear to contain the largest quantity of 
matter. I cannot commend the first two for their 
freedom from indecorum. The third is perhaps 
as little offensive as most books of the kind; and 
the same may be said of the last, which, indeed, 
appears to me (speaking deferentially of the popu- 
lar compiler) to be rather heavy, and to confirm 
an opinion once pretty generally received that 
the Scotch are not very much alive to the effects 
of humour. The bulk of the other publications, 
particularly those of early date, are, as may be 
readily imagined, not such as could with pro- 
priety be left open to general perusal. I can ex- 
cept only Kett's Flowers of Wit, and the Polite 
Jester. 

A detailed examination of the contents of the 
several collections would be inadmissible in your 

ages, and would ill repay the reader. What I 
eve already said is perhaps sufficient to satisfy 
M.’s inquiry. 

With regard to songs, I have not the same 
quantity of material at my disposal, and I there- 
fore leave that part of the Query to those whose 
musical pursuits have led them to study the sub- 


| known to most of your readers, 





ject. I merely observe that, as far as my own 
observation has carried me, collections of son 

are more generally sentimental than comic in their 
character ; and that such as are professedly of the 
latter class, are usually more fit for the pot-house 
than the drawing-room. The following may be 
mentioned as among the largest collections of 
songs: Aikin’s, Dibdin’s, Ritson’s, Plumptre’s. 
These, I believey are all unobjectionable; but 
there are innumerable others, which must be 
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GREGORIANS. 
(2™ S. vi. 206.) 
“Some, deep Freemasons, join the silent race, 

Worthy to fill Pythagoras’s place ; 

Some botanists, or florists at the least, 

Or issue members of an annual feast, 

Nor past the meanest unregarded, one 

Rose a Gregorian, one a Gormagon.” * 

Dunceiad, Bk. ry. v. 572. 

The Gregorians had numerous lodges or chap- 
ters. One exercised great influence at Norwich: 
it bespoke plays, and the members attended with 
all their decorations; at contegted elections for 
the city they proceeded to the hustings in regular 
order, and in full costume, The large room at 
the principal inn is decorated with their arms. 
Towards the close of their existence, for they are 
supposed to be defunct, they were memorable for 
their deep potations of Port wine. Sir Jacob Astley 
of the day had his portrait painted, wearing the 
insignia. The engraving is dedicated to him as 
“ Grand ” of the Gregorians. 

Their arms are azure, a fess wavy, between, in 
chief, a dove volant; in base, two snakes entwined 
(caduceus fashion). Crest, Time, with his hour- 
glass and scythe. Supporters, a wivern, and a dove 
with the olive branch. Motto, in Hebrew charac- 
ters, “‘ Shalom,” i. e. Peace. I have three different 
medals or badges of the society, probably belong- 
ing to different chapters. One, diameter two 
inches, has the arms, supporters, and motto, but 
not the crest. The Serpent of Eternity forms a 
border. Another, about the same size, has the 
crest, but not the serpent. The third has the 
arms, supporters, crest, and motto. On the broad 
rim is PONTEFRACT, probably the place where the 
chapter existed, and on a band below has been 
something, now purposely obliterated, probably 
the name of the member to whom the badge be- 
longed. On the reverse is a philosopher seated, 
pointing with one hand to the sun, which occupies 
the whole field, and with the other to a scroll ly- 
ing on a globe, and explaining something to three 
youths who stand before him. Behind him is a 





* A sort of lay brothers, two of the innumerable slips 
from the roots of the Freemasons, 
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pyramid. On the rim of the medal above are some 
signs of the zodiac, and below the word rumus. 
I have also a large state sword; the boss of the 
handle has on each side the Serpent of Eternity. 
On the handle, two figures of Time like the crest. 
The guard is composed of two serpents or wingless 
dragons. The sheath is of velvet, richly decorated 
with embossed gilt bands, whereon appears the 
hour-glass. On one side is the arms of the society, 
on the other the following inscription : “ William 
Smith, First Vice-Grand of Cheap Side Chapter, 
1736.” 

I have endeavoured in vain to acquire more in- 
formation respecting the Gregorians, and shall be 
obliged to any one who can and will assist me. 

. Epw. Hawkins. 


MOWBRAY FAMILY. 
(2™ S, vi. 89.) 


I beg to offer the following answers to the in- 
quiries of T. Nort. The first question may be 
stated thus:— — 

1. Was Geoffrey de Wirce (whose estates fell 
into the hands of Nigel de Albini) the same per- 
son as Geoffrey, Bishop of Coutances ? 

Apparently not The estates of Geoffrey, Bishop 





of Coutances devolved upon his nephew, Robert de | 


Mowbray, and thus formed part of the estates for- 
feited by him, and afterwards granted to Nigel de 
spoken of by Dugdale as something that came into 
his hands “ besides all this;” and on referring to 


Domesday Book, it will be seen that Goisfridus | 
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The lands of Geoffrey de Wirce are | 
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After so distinct an authority Iam at a loss 
to account for the statements attributed to Mr. 
Courthope, and Glover, Somerset Herald. 

MELsETEs. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC NOTES. 


Stereoscopes.— No branch of Photography has, we 
think, made so much progress as that connected with 
Stereoscopic Pictures. No branch certainly has contri- 
buted so largely to educational purposes: and we believe 
that the art is destined to further advances and increased 
usefulness, There is now scarcely a spot of historical 
interest —a monument which the antiquary delights to 
contemplate, which may not now be found so success- 
fully copied for the Stereoscope, that, after looking at 
it attentively for a few seconds, one feels a doubt whether 
the object itself is not that which meets the eye, instead 
of its picture in little. 

Thanks to Mr. Piazzi Smythe we are spared the 
trouble of mounting the Peak of Teneriffe; it is now be- 
fore us in all its majesty — its natural features, geological 
and botanical, are now familiar as household words to 
hundreds who never quitted the shores of England. 

Thanks to the skill of Mr. Frith and the energy of 
Messrs. Negretti & Zamba, the most home-keeping of us 
all may study the wonders of the Pyramids, the Nile, 
Karnak, Thebes, and all the wonders and glories of Egypt, 
in one hundred beautiful stereoscopic views; and what is 
of yet higher interest, we owe to the same parties a 
second hundred views in the Holy Land, extending from 
Jerusalem to Mount Lebanon, Damascus, and Baalbec, 
combining every object of historical and biblical interest 
in those localities. 

If we would study objects nearer home, the London 
Stereoscope Company has secured for us views of our 


| lakes, our mountains, our venerable abbeys, and our an- 


Episcopus Constantiencis, and Goisfridus de Wirce | 


figure there as two separate and distinct person- 


ages. 
“2. If Geoffrey de Wirce was not the Bishop of 
Coutances, who was he? 

The only clue I can give respecting the family 
of Wirce is that in Stapleton’s Rotuli Scaccurti 
Normannia, vol. ii. p. xxxii. k., I find that some- 
where between the years 1067 and 1080, one John 
dela Wirce granted the church of St. Corneille to 
the Abbey of St. Vincent le Mans. 

8. On the death of William de Mowbray in 
1222, did his son Nigel survive him ? 

Nicolas, in his very accurate synopsis, after 
William gives “ Nigel de Mowbray, s. and h. ob. 
1228, s. p.” 

If there was any doubt as to Nigel’s having sur- 
vived his father, the point would, I conceive, be 
settled by the first authority referred to by Dug- 
dale, Rot. Fin. 8 Hen. III. a.v. 1224, Memor. 8. 

* Ebor. Rex Vicecomiti Eboraci salutem. Scias quod 
Nigellus de Mobray finem fecit nobiscum per quingentas 
libras pro relevio suo, et pro habenda seisina omnium ter- 
rarum et tenementorum unde Will*, de Moubray pater 
suus (cujus heres ipse est) saisitus fuit die quo obiit, et 
que ipsum ry heriditario contingunt,”’ &c. — Ro- 
tuli Finium, vol. i. p. 113, 





cient castles. Have we visited Ireland, Scotland, and 
Wales, and would we keep in our memories vivid im- 
pressions of their beautiful scenery, the London Stereo- 
scope Company have them ready to our hands. 

In short, the whole world and “all that it inhabit” are 
stereographed for educational purposes, and a most plea- 


| sant course of education it is. 


To Mr. Lovell Reeve, to whom we owe the publication 
of Professor Smythe’s Teneriffe, and the first introduction 
of Stereographs into books, — which, with the book- 
stereoscope, is a great step in the right direction — we 
are now indebted for a Monthly Journal, The Stereo- 
scopic Magazine —a periodical of peculiar interest, and 
which we should think must command a great sale 
among the admirers of the Art to which it is especially 
dedicated. 

Speaking of Photographic Illustrations naturally brings 
us to Mr. Fox Talbot’s new process, by means of which, 
as we learn from the a News, common paper 
photographs can be transferred to plates of steel, copper, 
or zinc, and impressions printed off afterwards with the 
usual printer’s ink .... The plates engraved by this 
moce are said to be beautiful in themselves as photo- 
graphs, and to bear strong microscopic inspection, the 
most minute detail being given with astonishing fidelity. 
. . « « The specimens which Mr. Talbot has already pro- 
duced are free from many of the imperfections which were 
so evident in former attempts, and the manner in which 
the half-tones are given is really wonderful; the speci- 
mens are of various subjects, showing the perfection 
which can be obtained in any branch of pictures. Even 
in these copies the detail is so fine that when a powerful 
microscopic power is brought to bear on them, we are en- 
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abled to trace the names in the shops in the distance, and 
easily read the play-bills in the foreground, and this in a 
picture only a few inches square, while the minuteness in 
architectural subjects is most remarkable. In a view of 
Paris there is all that can be desired in half-tones, and the 
perspective is almost as good as in a photograph. 

Before concluding these Notes, we would call attention 
to two new books for the use of Photographers. The first 
is a little volume by Mr. Otte, Landscape Photography, in 
which the author’s object is “to enable an amateur at 
once to commence the practice of the art.” Although 
explaining many processes, Mr. Otte wisely, as we think, 
prefers the Calotype for general purposes. The second is 
a work of far higher character and importance. It is A 
Dictionary of Photography, by Thomas Sutton, B. A., 
Editor of Photographic Notes. The Chemical Articles of 
A, B, C, by John Worden, Jilustrated with Diagrams. 
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The work is not so much a book to be substituted for any | 


particular Handbook as a supplement to it. The author’s 
tographer a useful book, which will assist him in his en- 
deavour to comprehend the optical and chemical principles 
of his art, and save him the trouble of referring to the 
numerous bulky and costly works which the author him- 
self has been obliged to consult. ‘This object has been 
kept steadily in view, and there is consequently little 
doubt that The Dictionary of Photography will soon be 
found indispensable in the glass-room of every student of 
the art. 





Replies to Minor Queries. 


Wake Family (2™ §S. vi. 232.) —It may not 
be out of place if I were to enumerate the names 
of the family within my reach, and I now do so 
from Blomefield’s Norfolk, through the medium 
of my MS. Index Nominum, viz. : — 


Vol. i. p. 278. The Rev. Mr. Wake is mentioned, and 
his son Mr. William Wake in the Drury pedigree. 

Same vol. p. 308. The arms of Wake, “or, two bars 
gul. in chief 3 torteaux.” 

Same vol. p. 341. Thomas Lord Wake, and Margaret 
his sister. 

Vol. ii. p. 278. Sir Baldwin Wake, and also Thomas 
Lord Wake, and Blanch his wife. 
fuot of this last-named page, Thomas Lord Wake is said 
to have died in 1348. He is described as of Lydell. A 
reference to a large account of the Wakes is mentioned in 
the same note (from Dugdale’s Baronage, vol. i. p. 541.). 

Vol. ii. p. 279. Thomas Lord Wake and Margaret his 
wife are here again named. 

Vol. iii. p. 126. John Wake is named as sheriff of Nor- 
wich, 1411, 

Vol. iv. p. 44. Mrs. Hannah Wake, buried in Norwich 
cathedral. Died March 8th, 1742, zt. 84. 

Vol. v. p. 477. Baldwin Wake is here again named. 


Also in a note at the | 
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Norfolk, on the pee of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury (probably his father). 

These are the extracts of the Wake family to 
which I can refer; but on reference to Dugdale, 
and also a History of the Wake Family, doubtless 
your correspondent can probably learn what he 
desires. A copy of the History of the Wake 
Family was some time since with Mr. J.R. Smith of 
Soho Square, but I believe he has sold it. 

Joun Nurse Cuapwick. 

King’s Lynn. 

The inquiry respecting this family reminds me 
of the curious coincidence of the name being 
blended with that of a celebrated Saxon chieftain, 
Hereward de Brun, very probably connected with 


object has been to place in the hand of the practical pho- | the Wakes, in the person of Herwald Wake, ma- 


gistrate of Arrah during the sepoy insurrection in 
India in 1857, and whose gallant defence of that 
place against the whole force of Kooer Singh 
elicited the warm approbation of government. 
Mr. Wake is, I am told, a native of Northampton; 
perhaps some correspondent from that place may 
be able to tell me something more about this gen- 
tleman, his family, &c., and thereby throw some 


| light upon the history of the now, I believe, very 


nearly extinct family of the Wakes of Lincolnshire. 
Pisney Tuompson. 


Earliest Stone Church in Ireland (2 S. vi. 
233.) — Although unable to supply a positive 
answer to this inquiry, [can give Anupa some in- 
formation respecting our earliest stone churches 
in this country, collected chiefly from Dr. Reeves’ 
valuable work on the Ecclesiastical Antiquities of 
Down, Connor, and Dromore, which will doubtless 
be interesting to him. 

The Four Masters (a.v. 935) style the church 
then existing at Kilclief (diocese and county of 
Down) a duleek, which term signifies “a stone 
church.” Their words are — 

“ Vastatio Cillcletensis per filium Barithi, et combustio 
ecclesia lapidee, et captivi plurimi rapti inde.” 

In a poem written previously to the ninth cen- 
tury mention is made of the “great church at 
Dunlethglass ” (now Downpagrick). Of what ma- 
terial this structure was at that early period is 


| uncertain; but that a church of stone existed here 


Vol. vi. p. 443. Thomas Wake, named as vicar of Bux- 


ton in Norfolk, 1508, which he resigned in 1513. 

Vol. vii. p. 62. William Wake, as also Richard Wake 
and Catherine his wife, are named. 

Vol. viii. p. 351. Alan Wake was rector of Babingley, 
co. Norfolk, in 1861. In the Hovell Pedigree attached to 


before 1015 is evident from the Annals of the Four 
Masters, who have the following entry at that 
year: — 

“Dunum combustum totum cum sud Ecclesia lapided, et 
cum suo campanile, fulmine.” — Rer. Hib, S.S. vol. iii. 


| p. 559. 


this vol., William Wake, D.D., Archbishop of Canterbury | 
| stood at the distance of forty feet from the church 
| till about half a century ago, when it was totally 
| overthrown. 


appears, the husband of Etheldreda Hovell. 
Vol. ix. p. 227. Thomas Wake is here named. 
Vol. x. p. 396. Agnes, wife of John Wake also named. 
Vol. xi. p. 85. Thomas Wake, vicar of Witton, co. Nor- 
folk, 1526. 
Same vol. p. 148. William Wake, rector of Ashby in 


The campanile here spoken of was the Round 
Tower, a portion of which, about sixty feet high, 


The Four Masters, a.p. 1065, relate the mur- 
der of O'Mahony in the church of Bangor, co. 
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Down, which they term a daimhliag, or stone 
church. This account, however, does not coincide 
with that given by St. Bernard in his life of Ma- 
lachy, who, speaking of what occurred about a.p. 
1145, says: 

* Visum est Malachie debere construi in Benchor, ora- 
torium lapideum, instar illorum qui in aliis regionibus ex- 
tructa conspexerat. Et cum cappisset jac ere fundamenta, 
indigene quidam mirati sunt, quod in te rra illa necdum 
ejusmodi edificia invenirentur.” — Bernardi Vit. 8S. Mala- 
chia, cap. ix. 





The above extracts prove that stone churches 
existed in Ireland at the beginning of the tenth 
century. They were probably then far from com- 
mon. When they were first introduced we have 
no certain information. The earliest churches 
were of wood, for Jocelin, speaking of Palladius’ 
mission, says : 
fundavit” (cap. xxv.) 


Teston and Tester (2™ 
value of this He seein sot. at various times ¢eston, 
tester, testern, and testril—varied at different 
periods. In Henry VIIL's time it was worth a 
shilling. 
July, 1551, it was reduced to nine-pence, and on 
the 17th of August following to siz-pence. He 
afterwards, under the year 1559, cites a pro- 
clamation for reducing it to four-pence halfpenny ; 
and it probably fell still lower. 
Elizabeth the coin improved, and rose to the 
value of siz-pence. It remained at this value, 
and hence a fester became another name for “a 
sixpenny bit.” I refer, for more particular in- 
formation, to to Douce’s Illustrations of Shakspeare, 
i. 35. Epwarp F. Rimpactrr. 


The Red Flag the Signal of Invasion (2™ §. vi. 
246.)— During the period of apprehension of an 
invasion by the French every parish church 
Suffolk, without regard to its position as a sea- 
mark, was furnished with a red flag. The church 
of the parish in which I then lived, is situated 
upon comparatively low ground, and is visible from 


Arrep T. Lee. 


staff. The object wgs to communicate rapidly in 
all directions the intelligence of invasion. On 
more than one occasion a false alarm was given 
and rapidly spread, with the intelligence that 
“the bloody flag was hoisted.” No doubt other 
correspondents will be able to inform you that the 
red flag for this purpose was used throughout the 


“Tres ecclesiz de robore exstructas | 


Stowe informs us that on the 9th of 
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. vi. 85. 199.) — The | 


In the reign of | 


| the Russian authorities is strictly true. 
| time when the crime was first made 


| depositions. 


whole of England. T. C. | 


Patrick Family (2% §. vi. 110.) — A pedigree 
of the family of which Dr. Patrick, Bishop of Ely, 
was a member, commencing with the bishop's 
grandfather, was obligingly shown to me a few 
years ago by Mr. Collen of the Heralds’ College, 
who stated tbat it appeared to have been compiled 
by Dale, Richmond Herald, and was amongst the 
latter’s private MSS. C. J. 


Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs (2° S. vi. 
173.) —Perhaps G. N. or D. 8. would oblige me 
by seeing whether their editions are the same as 
mine, or by elucidating some of the difficulties, I 
will first notice the misprints, and then the diffi- 
culties : — 

teuben, p. 2. 1. 7. (from the bottom), smelling 
is put for “ seeing.” 

Gad, p. 6. The Testament of Aser, when it 
ought to be “ Gad.” 

Aser, p. 6. The Testament of Joseph, for “ Aser.” 

Joseph, p. 11. The Testament of Aser, for 
* Joseph.” 
Joseph, p. 12. 1. 9. Enuchs for “ Eunuchs.” 

The meaning of — Jacob, p. 1. 1. 2. (from the bot- 
tom): “ And instituted a birthday for his devilish 
purpose.” 

Reuben, p. 6. 1. 8.: 
sauces.” 

Judab, p. 7. 1.5.: “And they gave us 200 
quarters of corn, and 500 bates of oyl.” 

Issachar, p. 6. 1. 4. (from the bottom): “ I have 
not eaten my meat alone, nor removed the bounds 
and buttles of land.” 

Joseph, p. 13. 1.6.: “She would fain have 
syped me in desire of sin.” 

Joseph, p. 14. 1. 15.: “ Saying, although they 
ask two Basences of Gold.” 

N.B. My edition is not paginated. I am afraid 
I am trespassing on space, else I have a few ex- 
tracts, which are certainly curious, and which I 
shall be able to send up for another number. 

Furs Ruesy. 

Persecution of Polish Nuns (2™ §. vi. 157. 
259.) —TI believe that the commonly received ac- 
count of the persecution of the nuns of Minsk by 

At the 
public, a 
circumstantial narrative was published in the 
English newspapers, and this was in due time 
contradicted by the Russian government. Few 
persons, however, believed that there was any 


- 


“By offering him slauber 


no great distance,— yet it had its flag and flag- | truth in the official statement. 


The Rev. Henry Edward Manning, D.D., in his 
Pictures of Christian Heroism, 12mo., 1855, pub- 
lished by Burns and Lambert, gives a full account 
of the wrongs inflicted on these nuns, Itis hardly 
ossible that he should have done so without 
se satisfied himself of the truth of the abbess’s 


K. P. D. E. 


Sir Humphry Davy, a Poet (2 S, vi. 232.) — 
The title of the book about which Mr. James 
Exvmes inquires is The Annual Anthology, Bristol, 
1799-1800, 2 vols. 12mo. ‘These are all that were 
published, It is a collection of poems by Cole- 
ridge, Southey, Lamb, Charles Lloyd, Mrs. Opie, 
Humphry Davy, Dr. Beddoes, and others; all of 
which, with one exception, were “ transmitted to 
| the editor by their respective authors.” The 
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“ Ode to St. Michael’s Mount,” by H. Davy, is in | 


the first volume. It is composed of twelve verses, 
of six lines each. At the end of the same volume 
is an “Extract from an unfinished poem on 
Mount’s Bay, by Humphry Davy.” This piece is 
in blank verse, and consists of 106 lines. The 


Anthology is now scarce, but not of much value. | 


If your correspondent cannot readily procure a 

copy of it, I would gladly transcribe the “ Ode” 

for him; or if he would accept of the loan of the 

volume containing both Sir Humphry’s poems, it 

is at his service. W. Grorce. 
Bristol. 


Sebastianus Franck (2™ §. vi. 232.) — A good 
account of this writer will be found in Zedler 
(Franche), and in Bayle (Francus). Gesner 
(under Sebastianus) gives a list of his works : — 
“ Sebastianus Francus Werdensis Chronica; Pa- 
radoxa Theologica; Arcam Auream; Librum sig- 
natum Septem Sigillis, etc. ; scripsit Germanice.” 
Other works are mentioned, all in German. S. 
Franck was an Anabaptist of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and is described as a fanatic and heretic. 
His heresies, however, appear to have been rather 
crotchety than systematic. ‘They were opposed 
by Luther and Melancthon. Whether he was a 
Dutchman or a German is undecided. Many of 
his works are in the library of the British Mu- 
seum; but they do not appear to have been 
thought worthy of a translation, except perhaps 
in one or two instances into Dutch. 

There was another Sebastian Francke, who 
flourished in the seventeenth century. Le was a 
Lutheran preacher, and excelled in music. 

‘Tuomas Boys. 

Some account of this man will be found in 
Bayle’s Dictionary, fol. edit., 1786, at vol. iii. fol. 
99, D. B. 

I have before me an interleaved copy of Des- 
eamp’s Vie des Peintres Flamands, Allemands et 
Hollandois, with MS. notes, which appear to have 
been written in 1779 by M. Francois Mols, a 
native of Antwerp, kindly lent to me by his 


Heaton Royds (2™ 8. vi. 232.) —J. will find, in 
T. Langdale’s Topographical Dictionary of York- 
shire, 2nd edit., at p. 310., as follows: — 

“ Heaton Royds, hamlet, in the township of Heaton 
and parish of Bradford, 24 miles from Bradford.” 

A Constant Reaper. 

Warrington. 


This name is applied to a house and estate 
situated on rather high ground, about 24 miles 
from the town of Bradford, in the township of 
Heaton. The house has been erected in the 
seventeenth century, but is much decayed, and 
has been altered from the residence of one of the 
gentry of the parish ; it is now divided into several 
small tenements. The estate still continues in the 
family of Dixon, whose ancestors resided there. 
A pedigree may be found in Whitaker's Loidis et 
Elmete. I’. Hartston. 

Horton Iall. 


This place is situated in the township of Heaton, 
in the parish of Bradford. He will find it men- 
tioned in Kelly's Post Office Directory for York- 
shire. C. Harpine. 


Bishop Brownrig (27S. vi. 208.)—I have a 
short interesting memoir of Bishop Brownrig in a 
book entitled Memoires of the Lives and Actions, 


| Sufferings and Deaths, of those Noble, Re verend, 


Excellency Mons. Van de Weyer, the Belgian | 


Minister, in which there is a short notice of a 


Sebastian Frank, who is stated to have been | 


born about 1573. M. Mols adds that Sebastian, 
who was a painter of battles, spelt his name 
Vranckx ; and that he was of quite another fa- 
mily to the Franken (improperly written Frank), 
with whom biographers have confounded him. 
Van Mander falls into this mistake; but later 
authors have no excuse for doing s0, because 
Van Dyck painted the portrait of Sebastian 
Franken the younger, which was engraved by 
Hondius. May not the Sebastianus Frank of 
F. E. K. have been an ancestor ? 
grandfather? Consult Pilkington’s Dictionary of 


Painters. W.N.S. 


Perhaps his | 


and Excellent Personages that suffered from 1637 
to 1660, by David Lloyd, A.M., sometime of Oriel 
Coll. in Oxon. In this same work I have met 
with “O gevyay madw paxnoera,” quoted as a 
Greek proverb, This may interest the inquirers 
after the origin of the passage in the Pleasant 
Satyre on Poesie, and the Hudibras of a ™ 

» Ws 


See Baxter’s commendation of him (Of National 
Churches, 14. § 35.) ; Prynne’s Canterburie's Doome, 
pp. 192, 193.; Stillingfleet’s Life, p. 15.; Lloyd’s 
Memoires, pp. 129. 458. 460.; Hacket’s Life of 
Williams, vol. ii. p. 32.; Baker's MSS. vol. xvi. 
yp. 299, 300., vol. xxxvi. p. 100. In 1617 he was 
in trouble for questioning the doctrine of Divine 
right (Heywood’s Cambridge Transactions during 
the Puritan Period, vol. ii. pp. 292-294.). Brown- 
rig was chaplain to Bp, Morton (Morton's Life, 
York, 1669, p. 77.). 

J. E. B. Mayor. 

St. John’s College, Cambridge, 

Jewish Tradition respecting the Sea Serpent (2™ 
S. iii. 149. 336.) — The following passage from 
Die Zoologie des Talmuds, by Dr. Lewysohn, gives 
some idea of the opinions of the Jews on this 
subject. We see something in this akin both to 
classic and Scandinavian mythology : — 

“ The Leviathan is usually regarded either as a twisted 
serpent, or as a flying rapidly moving serpent, or, lastly, 
as a crocodile. The Talmud, however, makes of it a fabu- 
lous sea monster. The female lies in a circle round the 
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earth like a girdle. But since there was reason to fear 
that its offspring might destroy the world, God killed the 
female, and mutilated the male. The flesh of the female 
is salted, and preserved for the banquet which will be 
pared for the pious at the last day. The angel Ga- 
riel will one day put the male to death, and a tent will 
be made of its skin for the use of the holy at the banquet 
in question.” 

This opinion is alluded in 2 Esdras, vi. 52. — 

“But unto Leviathan thou gavest the seventh part, 
namely, the moist; and hast kept him to be devoured of 
whom thou wilt and when.” 

The Plain Commentary on Ps. Ixxiv. 15., “ Thou 
smotest the heads of Leviathan in pieces, and 
gavest him to be meat for the people in the wil- 
derness,” says: 

“He smote down and crushed Pharaoh, as a hunter 
smites down the ravening crocodile: and the dead bodies 
of the Egyptians, once so strong and proud, were cast 
upon the sea-shore for a prey to the wild beasts that peo- 
pled the wilderness of Arabia.” 

Adding, however, a note referring to the tradition 
of the Talmud that the Leviathan was to form a 
banquet for the elect at the last day. 

Wiuu1aM Fraser, B.C.L. 

Alton Vicarage, Staffordshire. 


“ Salutation and Cat” (2™ §. vi. 238.) — The 
suggestions of your various correspondents are 


remarkable for their ingenuity; but probably it | 
must be left, after all, for each reader to adopt | 


the explanation which to himself appears most 
satisfactory. That the “Salutation” originally 


conveyed a religious allusion there can be no | 


reason to doubt ; though I remember seeing, many 
ears ago, in Perth, a sign over the door of the 
inn so called in that city, which represented two 
men; one of whom greeted the other in very 
friendly fashion, and to which was attached this 
legend: “You're welcome to the City.” No 
doubt the strong anti-romanist feelings of our 
northern fellow-subjects (or the better motive of 
a profound reverence for Holy Writ), occasioned 
this departure from the original meaning of the 
sign. There seems to be no greater facility for 
explaining the fanciful addition of the “ Cat,” than 
exists for illustrating other ridiculous signs ; such 
as the “ Pig and Whistle,” the “ Goat and Boots,” 
the “ Bull and Pump,” &c. Mr. Boys’s idea is a 
very reasonable one, but hardly more so than the 
possible desire of a landlord to do honour to the 
beauties of a favourite mouser. S. H. M is not 
without arguments in his favour, there being ac- 
tually a “ Madonna del Gatto,” by Baroccio, which 
seems to have escaped his recollection. Query, 
however, can anyone refer to a known picture of 
the “Salutation,” in which a cat is introduced ? 
R. 5. Q. 
Pillory (2™ §. vi. 245.) —I think that I saw 
one not much more than twenty years ago at 
Coleshill in Warwickshire. N.B 





| Lynch Law (2™ §. vi. 247.) —I am inclined to 
think that to Lynch, Lynching, Lynch law, and 
all the combinations of the verb to Lynch, are not 
the coinage of our American cousins, but that they 
were taken over the Atlantic by some of the 
earliest settlers from England in the American 
To I well remember an English lady in 
| 


Lincolnshire who used the word linge as signi- 
fying to beat, about fifty years ago; and she told 
me she had heard it used by a magistrate of that 
county about fifty years before that time, when 
he was hearing an accusation against a prisoner 
before him. The worthy magistrate was so in- 
censed by the charge made against the prisoner, 
that, without hearing his defence, he exclaimed, 
“Give me a stick, and I'll linge him myself!” 
Thus linging, in Lincolnshire, a hundred years 
ago was very nearly what Lynching is in the 
United States at the present moment, —a taking 
of the law into your own hands. A sort of thong 
used by shoemakers in the time of Beaumont and 
Fletcher was called a lingel. (See Nares’s Glos- 
sary.) And as a strap was a very ready instru- 
ment of punishment, it is probable that a lingel 
was frequently used for that purpose, and the 
| phrase to linge, might be as common as to strap is 
at this time. To linge would be in use in daily 
parlance when the first colonists left England 

(great many of them from Lincolnshire), and 
linge law, now called Lynch law, might be intro- 
duced as one of the rough necessities of the 
| settlement. This would be only one out of some 
hundreds of words which are now called Ame- 
ricanisms ; which are, in reality, good old English 
words, used generally in England two hundred 
years ago, and which have now become antiquated 

and obsolete here, although retained in America. 
Pisuey Taompson. 


A Commoner’s Private Chapel (2 S. vi. 233.) 
— The answer to this question is wrong in stating 
it to be doubtful whether the sacraments can be 
administered in such places of worship without the 
sanction of the local diocesan. I assume by local 
diocesan the bishop of the diocese is meant, but 
he has no power alone to permit the sacraments to 
be administered in such places of worship. ‘The 
consent of the incumbent is necessary, and conse- 
cration, or the bishop's licence, is also necessary. 

J. 


Casts of Seals (2 §. vi. 147.)—In reply to 
Auiquis, respecting the ancient seals, I believe 
that, with one exception, they can be obtained 
from Mr. Robert Ready, 18. High Street, Lowe- 
stoft. Jno. Peacock. 


“ Thoughts in Rhyme by an East Anglian” (2™ 
S. iv. 331.) — This volume was, I believe, the pro- 
duction of Charles Feist, author of a volume of 
Poems published in 1813, and other works. 

R. Inauis, 
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Ghost Story (2° S. v. passim.) —The following, | 


evidently a true relation of a dream which had 
presented itself to the narrator with the force of 
reality, is entered in the parish register of Gately, 


Norfolk. The simple credulity of the worthy | 


vicar, which led him to insert a story wholly un- 

connected with his parish, for the edification of 

those who would have occasion to refer to those an- 

nals of mortality, is not the least amusing part of it. 
“Dec. 12th, 1706. 

“J, Robt. Withers, M.A., Vicar of Gately, do insert 
here a story which I had from undoubted hands — for I 
have all the moral certainty of the truth of it imaginable. 
’Tis thus: — 

“ Mr. Grove went to see Mr. Shaw on the second of 
Aug. last. ‘As they sat talking in the evening,’ says Mr. 
Shaw, ‘on the 2Ist of the last month as I was smoking 
a pipe and reading in my study between eleven and 
twelve at night, in comes Mr. Naylor (formerly Fellow of 
St. John’s College in Camb., but has been dead this four 
years). When I saw him I was not much affrighted; I 
asked him to sit down, w® accordingly he did for about 
two hours, and we talked tog". I asked him how it fared 
with him.’ ‘ Very well,’ says he. ‘Were any of our old 
acquaintance with him?’ ‘No’ (at which I was much 
concerned); ‘but Mr. Orchard will be with me shortly, 
and yourself not long after.’ ‘As he was going away, I 
asked him if he would not stay a little longer, but he re- 
fused. I asked him if he would call again.’ ‘No; he 
had but three days’ leave of absence, and he had other 
business.’ 

“Mr. Orchard dy’d soon after; Mr. Shaw is now dead. 
He was formerly Fellow of St. John’s, an ingenious, good 
man, I knew him (Shaw), but at his death he had a col- 
lege living in Oxfordshire, where he saw the appari- 


tion.” 
G. A. C. 
Degrees of LL.D., §&c. (2° S. vi. 233.) —1 beg 
to refer your correspondent to a letter of my own 
in Gent. Mag. for May, 1836, p. 498. Also to 
the Law Review, vol. i. pp. 146. 345. n., and “ N. 
& Q.,” 1* S. iv. 191. 242. LL.D. 


Sir John Acton (2™ §S. vi. 229.) —I wish to cor- 
rect some inaccuracies in an anecdote relating to 
the Court of Naples in a recent number. As to 
the anecdote itself, I know not how far it may be 
true; though I believe it to be not a bad description 
of the said court at the time referred to. I would, 
however, beg to remark that the person referred 
to as Sir Joseph Acton, was Sir John; that his 
father was an Englishman, and his mother a 
Frenchwoman (thus having nothing Irish about 
him) ; that he was father, not brother, to Cardinal 
Acton; and that he died, not in 1808, but in 
1811. R. T. 


Winchester : Bicétre (2 §. vi. 167.) — 

“ Ce chateau, biti au xiii* siécle, sur l’emplacement de 
La Grange aux Queux, par Jean, évéque de Winchester, 
dont le nom altéré dans le langage parisien devint celui 
de Vicestre ou Bicestre,” ..... etc. Cf. M. Fournier's 
Variétés Historiques et Littéraires, vol. vii. pp. 271, 272., 
in Jannet’s Biblioth. Elzévir. Cf. also Régnier’s works 
( Bibl. Elzévir.), p. 123. 
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“P.M. A.C. F.” (2% S. i. 49. 110. 206. 247.) 
—A friend of mine suggested to mé that this ana- 
gram must surely be a syllabic formation of ini- 
tials from “ PortsMouth And ChifFinch.” And 
this suits the circumstances, though not to the 
letter: the Duchess of Portsmouth moved Ba- 
rillon to speak to the Duke of York, and Chiffinch 
smuggled the priest into the king’s bedroom. 

The quotation of F. C. H. (p. 247.), taken as it 
is from Huddleston’s Memoirs, almost settles the 
point. There is but one question upon it. If 
Huddleston’s biographer took his information 
from the broadside which contains the initials, 
then perhaps he is but a guesser like ourselves. 
Who was he? and when did he live? Did the 
writer of the broadside see the ambiguity, and 
use it intentionally ? A. De Morean. 


The Mass termed a “ Song” (2 S. vi. 214.) — 
Mr. Boys says: “ We still speak of singing mass, 
and to the service of the mass the term ‘song’ 
was particularly applied.” As Mr. Boys puts 
forth this assertion in such a confident manner, 
may I ask him to be so good as to supply one from 
the several authorities which I presume he must 
have for assuring us that the term was so particu- 
larly applied? True it is we speak of singing mass, 
but much oftener of saying mass: the fact is, for 
one mass that is sung, there are thousands said 
daily throughout the Church. D. Rock. 


Rev. Mr. Wilson (2™ §. vi. 233.) —See Hey- 
lin’s Life of Laud, p. 290. ; Prynne’s Canterburie's 
Doome, Index, &. v., and especially pp. 149. 504- 
506.; Sir E. Brydges’ Restituta, vol. tii. p. 53. 

J. E. B. Mayor. 

St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


“ Tt is not worth an old Song!” (2"¢ S. vi. 148.) 
— J. Y. asks what could have given rise to this 
expression of contempt for any valueless article ? 
and adds that “it seems peculiar to the English, 
for the Scotch, Irish, and Welsh have a great es- 
teem for old songs.” I am persuaded that the 
proverb originated in England from the excessive 
abundance of old songs, and because, when new, 
they were only sold for a penny. If we could 
club together all the songs that were printed in 
Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, before the last cen- 
tury, there is great reason to doubt whether they 
would equal a thousandth part of those published 
in England within the same period. 
Ww. Coarrect. 
Topographical Desideratum (2™ S. vi. 204.) — 
Permit me to remark that there was published in 
1796 a work of the most essential importance in 
the elucidation of “Scottish History,” which I 
think may supply a part of what your correspon- 
dent has been pleased to suggest. It is entitled : 
“ Geographical Illustrations of Scottish History, con- 
taining the Names of Places mentioned in Chronicles, 


Gustave Masson. | Histories, Records, &c. ; with Corrections of the corrupted 
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Names, and Explanations of the difficult and disputed 
Points in the Historical Geography of Scotland ; together 
with a compendious Chronology of the Battles to the 
year 1603; collected from the best Authorities, Historical 
and Geographical, by David Macpherson, Editor of 
Wyntown’s Cronyhil of Scotland, 4to., with an Historical | 
Map of Scotland, coloured.” 

T. G.S. 


Casa Bianca (2™ §. iii. 248. 414. 456. )— Ali- 
son, as already shown in “N. & Q.,” gives a 
circumstantial account of the death of this young 
French sailor, whose conduct in the battle of the 
Nile, when the L’Orient was in flames, was 
valiant as filial. Alison’s History may be better 
to rely on than the Percy Anecdotes; but a dis- 
patch, written on the instant, by one cognizant 
of the grave incidents it narrates, is more to be 
depended on than either. Garnished with the 
elegance of rhetoric, wearing more the appearance 
of romance than fact, history may, without dis- 
paragement, give place to the unvarnished sim- 
plicity of an authoritative document aiming only 
at severe truthfulness. The following brief trans- 
lated extract from Rear-Admiral Blanquet’s ac- 
count of the battle, contains all that was officially 
reported at the time of the conduct of the heroic 
boy in that memorable sea-fight : — 


as 


his son, only ten years 
proofs of bravery and 


and 
gave 


acre 
age, 


“ Commodore Casabianca 
old, who during the action 
intelligence far above his were not so fortunate, 
They were in the water, upon the wreck of L’Orient’s 
mast (not being able to swim) seeking each other, until 
three-quarters past 10, when the ship blew up, and put 
an end to their hopes and fears.” 

Your correspondent T. F. B. may find the ex- 
tract of service to him; but, if he be indisposed 
to accept it at second-sight, he will see Blanquet’s 
account of the battle, in exfenso, in the Nelson 
Dispate hes, by Sir Harris Nicolas, vol. iii. pp- 
67—71. S. R. 


Jrompton, 


Tloax and Hocus pocus (2° §. vi. 69. 117. 179.) 
— The term hoax does not, I believe, date farther 
back than the first quarter of the present century. 
Hocus, from which it comes, is certainly from 
hocus pocus, a name formerly used for a conjuror. 
Hence the title of an old pamphlet : The Anatomie 
of Legerdemain, by Hocus Pocus Junior, London, 
1634, 4to. Has hocus pocus any real meaning ? 
or is it a corruption of “ hoc est corpus” ? which, 
when gabbled by the illiterate Romish priests, 
sounds very much like it ? 

The following quaint and far-fetched explana- 
tion of the term is given in A New English Dic- 
tionary, showing 
the English Tongue: London, printed for Timothy 
Childe, 1691 :— ; 

“Hocus Pocus, a conjurer, or jugler; perhaps from 
the Fr. G. Hocher, to shake, and Pocher, to poke, or 
thrust forward with the finger: for all the art in Leger de 
main lies in this, viz. in shaking their little balls in 


the Etymological Derivation of 


| 
| 
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boxes, or the like; and so quickly, with dexterity of 
hand, snatching away what was thereunder before, and 
leaving oftentimes somewhat else in its room, with which 
they beguile the spectators.” 

Epwarp F. Rimsactt, 
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